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ELDERS AND THEIR WORK. 
I. 


HE work of the eldership in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church is one which may with advantage be considered in such a 
periodical as this. It is not the Scriptural origin of the office that I 
propose to consider, but rather some of the duties devolving upon those 
who hold the office of ruling elder in our Churches, and the best mode 
of discharging these duties, that I would shortly discuss. 

The work of an elder may be fairly divided into two parts—viz., that 
which refers to the congregation of which he is a member, and that 
which refers to the work of the whole Church, consisting of very many 
congregations. Under the first head there falls to be considered the 
duty of an elder to his minister, to his fellow office-bearers, and Church 
members in relation to their strictly congregational work ; and further, 
here, the duty of an elder in relation to the work undertaken by his 
congregation in order to tell upon the masses, lying for the most part 
outside the bounds of all ordinary Church influences. The second head 
embraces the place and work of elders as members of Presbytery, Synod, 
or Assembly ; as members of committees belonging to any of these, and 
having for their care the extension of the Church, the maintenance of 
home and foreign missions, with the support of Gospel ordinances in 
country places where, unaided, those places could not maintain them. 
These are some, but by no means all, the duties which devolve upon 
elders in their relation to the whole Church. 

It is only a small part of the duty and work of an elder under the 
former of the above-named divisions that I will venture to touch upon. 
The first duty of an elder is to make the position of his minister as 
happy and comfortable as it is in his power to do. If the surroundings 
of a minister in his congregation are unhappy, it is not likely that his 
ministrations in the pulpit and out of it will be greatly blessed in the 
highest and holiest sense. It is not, therefore, simply for the minister’s 
sake personally that an elder should make it his first care to try and 
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make him happy in his association with his people, but because an 
opposite condition of things will necessarily interfere with the accom- 
plishment of the object for which a congregation exists at all—viz., the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom in the hearts of its members, and the 
bringing of others into that kingdom. It is not simply by giving largely 
to the funds of the Church that an elder is to encourage and strengthen 
the hands of his minister. There are a thousand ways more delicate 
than that by which he may do it. An elder has a great deal in his 
power in the way of encouraging little discords which will sometimes find 
their way into Christian societies and Churches, and he has also a great 
deal in his power in the way of breathing them out of existence whilst 
they are yet nothing more than sparks. To guard against the former 
course of action, and earnestly and prayerfully to follow out the latter, 
is the solemn duty of every ruling elder as he would answer at the bar 
of God. 

The division of the members of a congregation into districts, to each 
of which an elder is appointed, is now a very usual arrangement ; and 
each elder is expected to visit all the members or families in his district 
to distribute the communion tokens, say, once a quarter. Where this 
is conscientiously carried out it is a most useful and valuable arrange- 
ment, forming a connecting link of intercourse between all the members 
and office-bearers of the congregation. By this means none can be 
entirely overlooked. The session becomes aware of the views of the 
members upon any particular question or proposed course of action, 
wrong and injurious impressions may be removed, and interest deepened 
in the work of the congregation, both in what it is doing for itself 
and for the world outside. It is to be feared that the duty of elders 
in assisting or supplementing the visitation of the minister is not carried 
out as regularly and conscientiously as it ought to be, and that, in con- 
sequence, the cords of Christian sympathy which should bind a congre- 
gation together are not as strong as they might otherwise be. I am 
disposed to think that this part of an elder’s duty is more generally 
attended to in town or city than in country congregations. In some it 
is neglected altogether ; in all it needs to be quickened and have more 
life put into it, that it may, by God’s blessing, be made useful in quick- 
ening the life of the congregations. Visits of elders will never make 
up for lack of visiting on the part of ministers ; but experience shows 
that both are needed in order to a congregation being well worked and 
cared for. 

I suppose that in most Presbyterian congregations a share at least 
of the ordinary management of the congregation, financial and other- 
wise, devolves upon the elders, in conjunction with the deacons or 
managers, as the case may be. In this department an elder would 
naturally and properly be disposed to leave the work as far as possible, 
to the deacons or managers, at least to the extent to which this can be 
done consistently with the wellbeing of the congregation. Deacons and 
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managers are generally younger men, and it is most important that the 
younger men should be drawn out and not overshadowed, that they 
should feel early the responsibility of Church work, and not be allowed to 
think that it is all managed for them. An elder, however, cannot safely 
show a want of all interest in the management of the secular affairs of 
his congregation, and the part he may be called upon to take will 
depend very much upon his own business tact and aptitude ; but under 
no circumstances can he lay aside his responsibility to be in these, as in 
other matters, an example to the flock, by giving of his time and 
influence as it may be needed, and to the utmost of his ability of his 
substance, towards all the Christian agencies which his Church employs 
or aids. An elder has much in his power, too, in setting an example of 
Christian temper and courtesy in the discussion of any matters on which 
there may be difference of opinion. Given that temper and courtesy, 
differences of opinion will work no harm ; whereas the absence of it 
may render a trifling divergence of view on a mere detail a serious 
source of danger to a Christian congregation. 

It is not contended that every elder should undertake every depart- 
ment of Church or congregational work, but he should have and show 
sympathy with all, and help in all for which he has any aptitude, or for 
which, there being a need, he can by prayer and care fit himself. The 
Sunday school, whether congregational or mission, should be the special 
care of the session, and elders who have tact with young people, and the 
circumstances of whose own families admit of it, should certainly find aplace 
and sphere within it. The fallacy of leaving the Sunday school entirely to 
the young men and women of the Church is, I believe, fast dying out. 
It is natural that these should find congenial Christian work in the Sun- 
day school, but their seniors should not be unrepresented, and some 
members of session should lay it on their consciences to be regular and 
conscientious helpers in what ought to be the nursery of the Church. 

In most congregations, I suppose, there is a weekly service or prayer- 
meeting, and there is considerable divergence of view as to how this 
should be conducted. Some would have the weekly service conducted 
entirely by the minister, and have neither elder nor member to take 
any part. Whether elders take any public part or not, they should 
certainly be as careful to be present at the week-day as at the Sabbath- 
day service. A congregation in which there is no regular meeting at 
which others than the minister take part in prayer, is far from being in 
a healthy attitude. A congregation the members of which cannot put 
up with less skilled and cultured utterances than those of the regular 
ministry in the prayer-meeting, is in danger of having the spiritual life 
driven out of it by too exclusive a regard to mere matters of taste. 
Many admirable elders shrink constitutionally from taking any part 
in public. This abstinence should, however, be the exception, for 
nowhere is an elder more in his place than at the congregational prayer- 
meeting, taking his share in its exercises as occasion may require, and 
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doing all in his power by his example and otherwise, to keep up the 
interest in this invaluable feature of Church life. 

Most congregations are engaged in mission work ; and in this the 
Church of to-day is decidedly in advance of what it was half-a- 
century ago. In all that concerns such efforts to reach the terribly 
neglected masses, or rather the masses who terribly neglect themselves 
in their own highest interests, the elder must find his place and work 
in some form or other. ‘That all elders should go and preach in our 
mission-halls I do not believe, for few have the gift of preaching. At 
the same time, it does seem very probable that the influence of the 
Presbyterian Church upon the masses has been less than it might have 
been had it not relied so exclusively upon the regular ministry for the 
preaching of the Gospel. There are large numbers outside the Church 
who cannot, in the first instance, be drawn into it through the regular 
and ordinary means of grace ; and it has proved impossible, even if it be 
desirable, to provide an educated and ordained ministry to conduct the 
work that is needed in all the mission-halls, and highways, and hedges 
to which the Church is going, and must continue to go, to proclaim the 
Gospel to those who heed it not. Even the Episcopal Church is largely 
availing itself of lay agency for services held elsewhere than in the Church. 
Where other than the regular ministry is needed, the most natural 
substitute is certainly the elder, provided always that he has the gifts 
required. Religion languishes in many country districts far from a place 
of worship because there is no one to gather the scattered few to a 
simple service on the Sabbath day ; and elders in the country should 
certainly be encouraged to do their best in looking after old as well as 
young in such circumstances. What most people need is to be preached 
to “in their own language,” in plain Saxon, in words of few syllables. This 
intelligible preaching is certainly one cause of the success of the Methodist 
local preacher. Whether there are those amongst the Presbyterian 
eldership who would be alike successful under the same circumstances 
I do not know ; but there is every reason to believe that some would 
find that their calling lay in that department of Christian work, and 
that there, by God’s blessing, they might labour to the advancement of 
His kingdom. There are many other spheres of usefulness that cluster 
round the mission-hall where private Christian zeal may find healthful 
exercise and yield good fruit, and throughout all these the influence of 
the elder should not be found wanting. 

Lonpoy. GerorGE B. BRUCE. 


Il. 


Ir is rightly said in the preceding paper that it is not contended that 
every elder should undertake every department of Church or congrega- 
tional work. I think it would be well if it were more generally recognised 
that every elder is not to be expected to undertake every department of 
elders’ work. 
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That work, as has been shown, relates to different branches of duty— 
to duty to the congregation, and duty to the Church beyond the 
congregation. Under each of these heads there are various sub-divisions. 
With regard to the congregation, there is the elder’s duty to the 
Church members in their individual and in their family life, and also his 
duty in all branches of congregational work. Beyond the congregation, 
there is his responsibility to the parish or district under the care of the 
Church, and there are his duties as a member of the Church courts,— 
of the Kirk-Session, Presbytery, Synod, and General Assembly. 

But while all the duties under these sub-divisions belong to, and 
ought to be discharged by, the eldership, it does not follow that every 
elder is necessarily called upon to discharge them all. 

From some requirements for the office, indeed, no elder can be 
exempted. His Christian character, his good temper and common 
sense, and his earnest interest in Christian work must be undoubted. 
He must set a good example to his fellow-members of the Church, both 
in his private life and in his Church life. But the amount of active 
Christian work that may be attempted by him must be limited by 
several causes. 

Some of the duties falling properly to be discharged by the eldership 
are of a kind which some men cannot face. There are men of a timid 
nature or of peculiar sensitiveness who feel an insuperable difficulty in 
taking part in such work as addressing a public meeting of any kind, 
and particularly a meeting for prayer. Others, again, have not the 
education and experience to fit them for some of the more public duties 
of the office, however well qualified they may be in other respects. And 
some, with every personal qualification for the office, are so situated that 
they cannot command time for all its duties. 

It follows that if we were to expect every form of service from every 
elder, our choice of men for the office would be much restricted. We 
could look only to those who, besides the indispensable qualifications of 
Christian character and interest in Church work, had also a certain 
measure of self-reliance, a command of time, and a better than ordinary 
education. Without any disparagement of those who possess these 
qualifications in unison, it would be a misfortune to the Church if our 
choice of elders were confined to their number. The Church would 
thereby lose the services of many a man who, although not in every 
department, yet in some departments of elders’ work might do much 
for the edification of the Church and the promotion of its cause in the 
world. There are diversities of gifts—even of the gifts needed for the 
eldership — and it would be unwise of the Church not to recognise 
the fact. 

But it may be said that whatever is proper for an elder to do, every 
elder ought to try to do ; and that he may rest assured that, with prayer- 
ful effort, he will be made able to do it. And as regards the giving of 
time to elders’ work, that no one who has not the time at his disposal 
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ought to accept the office. The reply to this is, that if allowance is 
made for different dispositions and circumstances, and too much is not 
insisted on as essential for the office beyond Christian character and 
devotedness, more will be gained in the end, even in the way of 
bringing individual elders to undertake a variety of duties. ,Let a man 
engage in some department of work which is congenial to him, and it is 
in the nature of things that his usefulness in it will lead him to find 
interest and occupation in other departments as well. Ask him to do 
two things, and he will perhaps undertake neither ; get him to do one, 
and he may end by doing the two. But the great matter for the 
Church is to obtain the services of the best men for each department of 
her work, and this is not to be secured if she insists that every man 
shall give his services in every department. 

Another consideration is, how best to ensure that all the branches of 
elders’ work shall be duly performed. What has been said as to not 
insisting on every elder doing everything, does not mean that every- 
thing pertaining to the office is not to be done. On the contrary, it is 
by allowing a division of service that the Church can best be served. 
What is required is a more numerous eldership—such a body of office- 
bearers as will afford the right men for every department of elders’ 
work. And is this too much to expect? It would be a serious 
reflection on our Churches if it were. Christian earnestness and 
common sense united with zeal in the work of the Church and an 
exemplary life—are these qualifications so rarely found together that 
every congregation cannot produce more than a very few men possessing 
them? To say so would mean that the preaching of the Gospel and 
the other ordinances of the Church were having little effect. 

But let us turn now to one particular branch of elders’ work—that 
which relates to the congregation. In the Second Book of Discipline, 
agreed upon by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 
1578, it is said (chap. vi.), “As the pastors and doctors should be 
diligent in teaching and sowing the seed of the Word, so the elders 
should be careful in seeking the fruit of the same in the people.” This 
must mean that the elders are to be personally acquainted with the 
members of the church, and to take an interest in their progress in the 
Christian life. Such service may be attempted in various forms, and 
requires to be conducted with tact and prudence, but the foundation of 
any successful work of this kind—the first step in this line of duty— 
must be the maintenance of some personal acquaintanceship with the 
church members. A Christian congregation is a society, and any one 
who joins it should find that he has come into a brotherhood who have 
a Christian interest in him—which interest is shown through the office- 
bearers. And therefore the congregation ought to be apportioned 
amongst the eldership, so that every family and individual may have an 
elder to look to as a Christian friend, and every elder who can give the 
time (it is not much) that is required for forming and keeping up a per- 
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sonal acquaintanceship with some families of the congregation, should have 
apportioned to him as many families as he can conveniently attend to. 

Let it not be thought that this recognition of the members of the 
Church is a small matter. There is no saying how much good may 
be done by the friendly visit of an elder, not necessarily to exhort, or 
counsel, or pray with the family visited, but simply to remind them of 
the Christian interest which the Church has in all who belong to her. 

With regard to such visits, we must not make the mistake of insisting 
on any particular course being invariably followed. One sometimes 
meets with hints and directions to elders as to how visitation ought to 
be conducted, the observance of which in all cases would often deprive 
the visit of a great part of its meaning and value. The elder goes as a 
Christian friend—not as a mere official having official work to do—and 
he must be left to act as he finds most natural to himself and most fitting 
in the circumstances. In some cases, he may read the Scriptures and 
pray with the family, in others he may not. He should have no rule 
except to remember that he goes to show his Christian interest and 
sympathy, as representing the Church or congregation to which the 
family belong. 

In such visits, and in such other duty as he may be able to under- 
take, the elder will find that his office gives him an invaluable advantage. 
While it does not take from him the position of a layman having com- 
mon sympathies with other lay members of the Church, it gives him 
just that authority which is helpful. If he calls upon members of the 
Church, he needs to make no apology for intrusion—his office as elder 
gives him a sufficient reason for offering his visit. If he takes part 
in more public duties, he is not assuming a position for himself, but 
is merely taking the position which his office has given him. 

Taking the general view of the duties of the eldership—that elders 
“are to join with the minister in the government of the Church” *— 
do we not see in this ordinance a safeguard against our coming to 
look upon the Church as an institution of the clergy alone? It is no 
small benefit, if people are saved from taking so narrow and erroneous 
a view of what is meant by the Church. 

And looking to the internal legislation of the Church and the practical 
measures taken for the edification of its members and the carrying 
of the Gospel to those beyond its pale, does not this ordinance give 
security that the views and feelings of the Christian laity will be duly 
consulted ? 

Having this valuable ordinance, it becomes the duty of our Presby- 
terian Churches to make the best use of it possible. It is accordingly 
with the view of drawing into the service of the eldership as many as in 
one department or another can best be useful to the Christian cause 
that these remarks are submitted on the advisableness of recognising, 


* The Form of Presbyterial Church Government, approved by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, 1645. 
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more perhaps than is at present done, a division of duties in every 
Kirk-Session. 

It may be asked, are not the same arguments applicable to the case 
of ministers? Are there not ministers who might more usefully be put 
to certain duties exclusively, instead of being called upon, as at present, 
to discharge at once all the duties of the pulpit, the pastorate, and the 
Church courts? No doubt there is much to be said in favour of 
a division of duty among ministers. In their case, also, there are 
diversities of gifts. And undoubtedly a great benefit will be conferred 
on our Presbyterian Churches when it becomes a recognised practice to 
set free from parish and congregational duties, for a longer or shorter 
period, those who prove themselves especially gifted as administrators, 
or as preachers of the Gospel. But our present concern is with the 
duties of elders. 

Jas, ALEX. CAMPBELL. 
STRACATHRO, FORFARSHIRE. 


Il. 


Tue elders that rule well are counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in the Word and doctrine. The mere fact 
that the two kinds of office-bearers are thus linked together puts the 
office of what, for convenience’ sake, we call the lay elder very high. 
They are woven together into the Church’s organisation ; and as the 
spiritual life of a Church rises or falls, so will the life and importance 
of both offices rise and fall with it. The office of the lay elder being 
a voluntary and unpaid one, necessarily becomes, as respects its 
spiritual work, almost extinct when the tide is far out and the state of 
religion is low. 

The distinction between the two offices evidently is, that the main 
business of the preaching and teaching elder is to labour in Word and 
doctrine ; while the main business of the lay elder is to rule and take 
the oversight of the flock along with the minister. This, again, leads to 
a further distinction, that the preaching elder must give himself wholly 
to his work if he is rightly to labour in Word and doctrine, systematically 
studying the Word and feeding his congregation with it. He must not 
entangle himself with the affairs of this life. Common-sense and all experi- 
ence confirm the rightness of the apostles’ decision to give themselves to 
prayer and the ministry of the Word. The ruling elder, however, must 
support himself in an ordinary way. To be engaged in active business, 
brought closely in contact with the ups and downs of human life, 
its struggles and family cares, is rather a help than a hindrance to 
him in his elder’s work, provided he is fervent in spirit as well as 
diligent in business. He is living in the same surroundings of worldly 
trial and temptation as the ordinary members of a church, more 
so indeed than is the minister. There is the likelihood, therefore, of 
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more mutual sympathy between himself and those over whom he has 
the oversight. 

The lay elder is also, however, a public servant of the Church. In 
the session, the presbytery, and higher courts he is expected, as a ruler, 
to take his fair share of Church work. It is a salutary and modulating 
power in the business of the Church when elders take an earnest part 
in it. It is good for them and good for the Church. Many of the 
details of Church business lie nearer to their experience than to that 
of ministers, and the best men of business should be willing to give their 
business ability and experience to the service of the Church. In 
connection with the particular denomination to which the writer belongs, 
he is often gratified to see some twenty or thirty elders from Glasgow 
and elsewhere regularly attending the monthly meetings in Edinburgh 
of the mission committees. They are men of large commercial stature, 
yet they willingly leave their own extensive concerns for a whole day, 
that they may help Christ’s cause by their advice and experience. 

And yet the public ecclesiastical work of the eldership is not the 
most useful and important part of it. The character and influence of 
the eldership is found in the faithful discharge of the quieter and 
humbler duties of the office. The number of men who have time, taste, 
and ability for the public work of the Church, must always be very 
limited. And even they must derive the confidence placed in them, 
and the experience which makes them useful, from their faithful 
discharge of the more private spiritual work of the office. They have 
purchased to themselves a good degree for public position by well- 
doing in private duty. Their usefulness in the details of their own 
congregation, and their own district, have trained and fitted them for 
work more public and ecclesiastical. 

On the public work of the elder we do not propose to enter. We 
would rather dwell on some of those details to which we have referred, 
and in which we believe the great usefulness and happiness of the 
elder’s work mainly lie. 

The chapters in the first and second Books of Discipline on the 
eldership are very suggestive but very brief, especially as to the spiritual 
duties of the office. We give one or two extracts :—‘ They should be 
men of best knowledge in God’s Word, and cleanest life ; men faithful 
and of most honest conversation that can be found in the kirk.” “The 
elders being elected are to assist the minister in all public affairs of the 
kirk, having respect to the manners and conversation of all men within 
their charge.” ‘Examples of godliness to others.” ‘As the pastors 
and doctors should be diligent in teaching and sowing the seed of the 
Word, so the elders should be careful in seeking the fruit of the same in 
the people. It appertains to them to assist the pastor in the examina- 
tion of them that come to the Lord’s table, and in visiting the sick.” 
“Things that they cannot correct by private admonitions, they should 
bring to the eldership ” (kirk-session). 
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The elder has been elected and ordained. We take for granted that 
he is a Christian man, and anxious to bring others into the Saviour’s 
fold ; that he is a man of ordinary gifts, with a fair knowledge of his 
Bible, a good measure of common sense, and of knowledge of men and 
things. We surely do not put the standard too high in mentioning 
these qualifications. Well, his first question is, What are my duties, 
and how am I to discharge them? He cannot find any detailed reply 
to his question in any law or directory of any Church. Perhaps the 
absence of this is to be regretted, and should some day be supplied. 
He inquires what has been the usage in the matter. This, unfortunately, 
has been very unequal. Some kirk-sessions or Churches have a high 
standard of duty, some a low one; and even in the same session 
examples may be found stretching from the lowest to the highest point 
in the scale. He has therefore, keeping in view outstanding texts in 
the New Testament, and looking to the Lord for direction, to consider 
for himself how to discharge the duties of the office he has under- 
taken. 

The nature of the congregation and of the district assigned to him 
by the session, must in some measure determine this. A territorial 
congregation, for example, composed more of units than of families, 
requires more personal oversight than others. It is desirable that the 
district should be not far from the elder’s own residence, and that the 
right elder should be put in the right district. Very important also is 
the size of the district. If the number of members is very large, an 
elder is tempted to despair of overtaking them, and do little or nothing ; 
if the number is very small, the duty is apt not to impress itself 
sufficiently upon him. We should consider twenty-five to thirty 
members, not families, a fair and workable number for an ordinary 
district. Our forefathers had a practice, as recommended in the Second 
Book of Discipline, of having such a number of elders in many con- 
gregations, “that one part of them may relieve another for a reasonable 
space, as was among the Levites under the law in serving of the Temple.’ 
This was actually in frequent practice till the middle of last century. 
We have no doubt it was the care of the poor falling on them, before 
the days of assessments, that made this desirable. We do not think 
that now-a-days many elders do so much duty that they would require 
relief from it for one, two, or three years! 

The newly-ordained elder should get an accurate list of the names 
and addresses of all the members and adherents in the district assigned 
to him ; and his first care should be to get personally acquainted with 
each individual, and, if possible, not only with the parents, but with 
the children also. This personal acquaintance will lie at the founda- 
tion of his influence over them for good. It can only be done by 
visiting them at their own homes, and, as Dr. Chalmers well said, 
“The way to a man’s heart is in at the door of his house.” No man 
will be more welcomed than the elder ; for, in Scotland at least, there 
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is a happy prejudice in favour of an elder’s visit, and the doors and the 
hearts of his people will both be opened to him. They know he can 
have no personal or selfish motive, for he can truly say, “ We seek not 
yours, but you.” 

After making this personal acquaintance, the frequency and mode of 
an elder’s visits must depend on the nature of the district and the 
time at his disposa]. It is not at all necessary, even though practi- 
cable, that they should be frequent, long, or accompanied with any 
formal exercise. It is necessary that they should be friendly, genial, 
sympathetic, and becoming the nature of his spiritual office. The prac- 
tice, now very common, of the elder distributing cards to the members 
previous to each communion season furnishes an excellent occasion for 
visiting. If this be done personally, and in a leisurely and painstaking 
way, not by a mere hurried call, the elder will have time to give his 
people a word in season, and the early prospect of the communion gives 
him a ready subject for a little profitable conversation. 

Some good men are naturally shy and reserved, and feel difficulty in 
visiting, on the ground that they have no gift for conversation on 
religious subjects. They may, however, in a genial and kindly way, 
refer to more common subjects, avoiding gossip or unprofitable talk. 
They will thus acquire more confidence for themselves, and they will 
certainly acquire the confidence of their people. By-and-by they will 
find in their intercourse opportunities for conversation of a directly 
religious kind. The elder’s advice will be often asked for. In many 
cases it will be found and felt that families have no friend to be so 
depended on as their elder, and he will have a field of influence which 
no minister of an ordinarily-sized congregation could overtake. Not 
only in matters of personal religion, but in the trials of family life, 
fathers and mothers, children and servants, will look to their elder as a 
friend they can trust and made a confidant of; so that he will have 
much in his power, by his sympathy and advice, to guide his people in 
the right way. This peculiar tie between the elder and his people will 
not lessen, but increase the influence of the minister, and strengthen 
the congregation. 

At times of sickness the elder’s visits will be much valued, and he 
should co-operate with the minister in seeking that affliction may work 
out happy spiritual results. When he hears of a case of serious illness, 
he should lose no time in visiting ; delays as to this are often regretted. 
At such times the heart is often open to religious impression, not only 
the sufferer’s, but that of the whole family. The elder should always 
see that the minister is made aware of cases of illness, for families are 
too apt to suppose that the minister must know of these. 

The religious instruction of the young people in his district should 
be watched over in the way of seeing that they attend the congregational 
classes and Sabbath schools. These classes should be occasionally 
visited by elders. They will then be able to assist the minister in 
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dealing with applications for membership. The young men and women 
may get much good from an elder’s attention, especially such as have 
come to large towns for study and work. As a class, they usually need 
much care, and a kind hand and a kind word given them may influence 
their future life. By inviting them to his house, by lending them 
useful and interesting books, and by other means, an elder may do them 
much good. 

Some elders have it in their power to conduct a regular prayer meet- 
ing or Bible reading for their own district, or in association with other 
districts. We need scarcely say what an important means of usefulness 
this is where practicable. Not only does it lead to sympathy and prayer 
for themselves, the minister, and the congregation, but it brings the 
members to know one another, and cultivates that family feeling so very 
desirable in a congregation. The result is also attained by an elder 
having occasionally a tea meeting with the members of his district. 

The elder should seek to have family worship set up in every house. 
He should suggest this to young people about to be married, and in the 
case of others he might visit them, say on a Sabbath evening, and 
encourage and instruct them in this and all other good habits of a 
Christian family. He could at the same time give the children a little 
exercise, and hints might thus be given how to make the precious 
Sabbath evening interesting and enjoyable, as well as profitable. 

Among the many old and new fields of Christian work none will be 
found more interesting and useful than the duties of the eldership. 
They are so various, and present so many ways of doing good, that they 
can usefully employ the gifts, whether ordinary or special, of every 
Christian man. 


Davin Dickson. 
EDINBURGH. 


No. IV. 


THERE seems little left to be said by one who comes after these three 
suggestive and characteristic papers. The elder at his work is here 
fully portrayed, not, perhaps, altogether as he is, but as he would be. 
I admire the prominence given to what some may think the more sub- 
ordinate essentials for the office. Good temper and common sense are 
placed among the requirements from which no elder can be exempted. 
Dr. Campbell is right in this ; but were effect given to his prescription, 
without regard to vested interests, there would be mourning over a 
departed brother in most of our sessions. 

All seem agreed that without intimate acquaintance with the 
members, the elder cannot hope to serve the Church efficiently. This 
being so, our districts are unduly large. Instead of five-and-twenty 
members, we have often more than as many families ; and our calls, in 
consequence, are hurried and perfunctory. Some of us call, I believe, 
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through the medium of the penny post. If we cannot visit adequately 
each member before every communion, let us take care to give each his 
turn. A private note-book may be useful to keep us right here, and to 
guide us as to the Christian names and peculiar circumstances of our 
people till we have these “by heart.” 


I agree 
worship.” 
of gossip.” 


that our calls need not necessarily include a “diet of 
On the other hand, they must not degenerate into a “ diet 
We have ample scope between the two extremes. Let us 


neither be long-faced nor two-faced if we can help it. The elder must 
be a natural man, in the better sense of the term, as well as a spiritual 
man. Now that I am on the retired list, I feel that the elder should 
have his Bible at hand, if not in hand, when he goes his rounds. In his 
visits to the sick, he will study simplicity and brevity both in word 
and prayer, and will know when to leave as well as when to call. 

Has not the time almost come when the elder might be relieved from 
attendance on the weekly offering? I would have one of King Josiah’s 


boxes substituted for “the plate ;’ 


? 


and the elder in the church porch 


not to watch the collection, but to welcome strangers. The Methodist 
class leader and the Congregationalist deacon, are not above door-keep- 
ing. They have a hymn book and a good seat for the stranger whom 
in the country we tell to ‘tak’ ony seat,” or whom in town we transfer 
politely to the custody of the pew-opener. 

The elder will not be absent from his place in church or prayer 
meeting save for good reason. Possibly he may be too often in it when 
he ought to be at work elsewhere for the filling up of other melancholy 
empty benches. The time may come when sessions will deal not so 
much with the half-day hearer—now too well known to them—as with 
the able-bodied member, not to say elder, who eats to repletion at the 
spiritual feast, but does nothing to compel those in the highway and 
hedges to come in to it. 

I met in the North, a few weeks ago, a minister who had given up 
his week-night service till his elders should see it their duty to join him 
in making it, what it professed to be, a prayer meeting. On the other 
hand, elders complain that their minister denies them the privilege of 
taking part in this service. Ido not greatly admire the complaining 
elder. He is usually a Diotrephes—always ready to say to his Archip- 
pus: “Take heed to thy ministry ’—rarely willing to tell him to take 


heart in it. 


But it would be well, I think, to infuse variety of a good 


sort, not only into the prayer meeting, but into all our services. Let 
the elder have opportunity to try his hand occasionally—Sabbath and 


week-day. 


It would do good if only in lessening his conceit of himself, 


and in leading him and the people to a higher appreciation of their 


minister. 


But, whatever the elder does in this respect, let it be of 


necessity, because he has a message to give. 
It sounds almost like high treason to suggest that, were things as they 


ought to be, there would not be much work for the elder in the Con- 
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gregational Sabbath School. The children of the church would then 
receive their portion in the church itself, and from father or mother in 
their homes. But under present conditions, and for the sake of 
teachers as well as taught, we cannot afford to dispense with the Sabbath 
School ; and in it, as in the yet more needful Mission School, the elder 
has a sphere of usefulness worth all his pains. As superintendent or 
teacher he will do his best to make the school hour bright and winsome. 
That school is indeed a nursery for the church where superintendent 
and teachers are of one mind ; where the hymns are well chosen and 
many, and the words of prayer well chosen and few ; where the rule is 
to teach, not to play at teaching ; where the teacher knows his class at 
home, not merely at school, and counts all his labour lost if it does not 
win their hearts twice over, to their Saviour and to himself. 

The elder who only “bows to the Court” is not likely to be a very 
valuable member of session. On the other hand, he will try to respect 
the judgment of his fellows, and to look at things all round—from their 
point of view as well as from his own. He will not be a brother easily 
offended, and hard to be won. 

In admitting new members to Church fellowship the chief responsi- 
bility will always rest on the minister, but it is important that the elders 
should co-operate with him to the utmost of their power. A hard and fast 
line, however, cannot be laid down. Our young people find it sufficiently 
trying to face the minister, and many of them might be deterred alto- 
gether were the whole process of examination to be gone through a 
second time. The session ought not to admit on the mere ipse dimit 
of the moderator ; but the elders’ inquiries and report, valuable and 
essential as these may be, will run on somewhat different lines. It seems 
to me that the elders might well look a little more narrowly into the 
certificates of disjunction that are laid on the table of the session by 
persons coming from other churches. 

I should like to see the eldership more fully represented in Presby- 
teries and Synods. The common charge against ministers that they are 
bad business men, is, it appears to me, far too sweeping. I find 
ministers quite able to hold their own in this respect with those whom 
we usually designate “men of business.” But the lay element ought to 
be more visible and serviceable in our higher Church Courts. The 
ordinary training and occupation of the elder tell in his favour in the 
conduct of affairs. As a rule, for there are lamentable exceptions, he 
says what he has to say in plainer and fewer words. A court of laymen 
would not tolerate the interminable read speeches and blue-book reports 
which abound in Synods and Assemblies, and swell our church and 
missionary records to the joy of the printer and butterman. 

As it is, the elder has scarcely a fair chance in Church Courts. Into 
most of them he comes like a shadow and so departs. I dare not say 
that we are, as a class, more modest than our ministers, but the sound 
of our own voices frightens us more. We are out-numbered and out- 
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talked. Some clerical members patronise us and some ignore us; but 
all are agreed in practice that our strength is to sit still. Even the 
United Presbyterian Synod hesitates to adopt a measure which would 
add to the number of its attending elders. Nevertheless, the influence 
of the eldership in Church Courts grows, and is bound to grow. Let us 
do our best to use this “talent,” not for party ends or for class and 
clique glorification, but that we may the better serve our generation by 
the will of God. 

Do I go out of my way if I say here, that the unchristian exhibitions 
of temper, the bickerings and personalities that occur now and again in 
Presbytery, Synod, and Assembly — and are always scrupulously 
reported in next day’s newspapers—do more to damage the influence 
of minister and elder than a year’s preaching and visiting will make 
good ? 
| agree with Dr. Campbell in his plea that all elders should not be 
expected, and should not themselves expect, to discharge all the duties 
of their office in equal degree. In practice our Churches already 
recognise this principle, and act on it. Our most useful members of 
session are often men whose names are not known in the Churches, 
whose voice is not heard in the prayer meeting, and who have not yet 
begun to write letters to the newspapers—men ornamented by a meek 
and quiet spirit. The consistent, honest, godly character and life of 
one who tries to do his duty in what some may think the lowest room 
of the eldership, will in the end do more to magnify his office and 
edify the Church than any amount of fuss over our modern forms of 
mint, and anise, and cumin. 

But who is sufficient for these things ? 

GLAscow. WILLIAM J. SLOWAN. 


No. V. 


I HAVE been asked to contribute a paper to this series from the point 
of view of a country elder. I have read the papers by Mr. Bruce, Mr. 
Campbell, and Mr. Dickson, and with all the views expressed in 
them I may say I entirely concur. From the country point of view 
I desire to emphasise Mr. Campbell’s contention, that as there are diver- 
sities in ministeral gifts, so there may be diversities in those of elders ; 
and to hold with him, that because a man may not have all the qualities 
which fit an elder for conducting public services, or taking a prominent 
part in Church Courts, he is not, on that account, to be passed over in 
a choice of elders. For, in country districts, they will be the exception 
rather than the rule who have the faculty or the time to devote them- 
selves to the public work of the Church. Of course, I entirely agree 
with Mr. Bruce in his sketch of the beau-ideal of an elder ; and happy 
is that minister, and well-off is that congregation that have their sessions 
filled with them. 
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For a country congregation, I presume it will be granted that the 
first requisites to be looked for in choosing elders will be irreproachable 
personal character, godliness, and good sense. And surely it is cause 
of thankfulness that, throughout all our congregations in the country, 
such men are to be readily found. Yet, all these qualifications may 
exist in an individual, and still he may not have the aptitude for either 
public prayer or public exposition ; although, from my experience, I 
should say that this was not common. There are few men of that type 
in Scotland who will not be able to some creditable extent to lead a 
prayer meeting, or conduct family worship. Indeed, there are many 
quiet, modest, usually silent, men, to hear whom in prayer in the fellow- 
ship meeting, or in the session, or at family worship, is an intellectual 
and spiritual privilege and treat of no ordinary kind. 

The congregational duties of a country elder do not differ from those 
already well described in previous papers. They regard the congrega- 
tion as a whole, and a portion of it in particular. For, in the country, 
as in town, I presume it is usual—at least it ought to be—to assign 
districts to each member of session specially to look after. This isa 
part of the country elder’s work which, if properly attended to, may 
involve a considerable amount of labour, owing to the necessarily 
scattered character of a country population ; but, on the other hand, it 
is one that may be made productive of great good to those visited, and 
of great enjoyment to the elder visiting. Far more in the country than 
is perhaps possible in a town is there a readiness to receive such visits ; 
and if the elder is a man such as I have indicated, he will be most 
welcome to every family of his circle. Such visits, made in a friendly 
spirit, afford opportunity for counsel and encouragement, and draw 
together the members of a congregation, making them feel that they 
belong to a society, that they are not mere units, but members one of 
another, as they are members of Jesus Christ. 

Such visits, made frequently, will also be very helpful in interesting 
the families of the flock in the prayer meetings, and the other matters 
which occupy the attention of a congregation. One reason why there 
is so little interest in the Home and Foreign Mission work of the Church 
and its other evangelistic work and Church life is the want of informa- 
tion as to all that is going on. Now, if the elders take pains to inform 
themselves on these points, such subjects would form topics of interest- 
ing and profitable conversation when they go their rounds, and lead to 
an intelligent and prayful interest in what I may term the unselfish 
aspect of a church’s life. I mean unselfish as compared with the mere 
personal care for the individual’s own spiritual life. It would further 
help to cultivate the desire to comply with the duty of caring for the 
welfare of others, as well as for one’s own welfare. 

And especially in the country, with its scattered families (often 
separated by long distances from one another), is there room and 
opportunity for the word of sympathy and encouragement, of mutual 
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interest and mutual help. In how many a country home abides some 
corroding care, and in how many a country heart some secret sorrow, 
which a word of wise counsel might banish, or an expression of kind 
sympathy might soothe. So the kindly, pious elder, in going from house 
to house, would be treading in the Master’s footsteps, dispensing com- 
fort and brightness wherever he went. 

Then, for his work in connexion with the congregation as a whole, 
and with the pastor—in other words, his workin the session. He con- 
tributes by his intimate knowledge of the families in his district—freely 
communicated when met in session—to the thorough binding together 
of the whole flock into one well-knit Christian society. He is a great 
help to the pastor in keeping him acquainted with the state of matters 
in the congregation, so that he, on his part, may be somewhat guided in 
directing his mind to suitable pulpit preparation ; and he can render 
material aid in keeping up and conducting prayer or fellowship meetings 
throughout the probably very extensive area from whence the congre- 
gation is drawn. In most country congregations the one weekly meeting 
at the Church would be wholly inadequate to meet the wants of a large 
parish or wide district ; and hence the benefit of having frequent out- 
lying local meetings. These the pastor will usually attend when it is in 
his power ; but it is very helpful to him to have an elder in each distant 
district on whom he can depend to conduct the meeting when he must 
be absent. Further, it would be well if each elder strove to have a 
meeting, if not regularly, at least occasionally, and that at no very 
great intervals of time, in his own particular district, even if the attend- 
ance should not be very large. 

I have said that it is not every country elder who can give the time 
necessary for attendance on Church courts, but he should do so if at all 
possible. It is usual in country sessions for each elder to take the 
appointment for six months at a time, and in regular rotation, of elder 
to the Presbytery of the bounds and its half-yearly Synod. I fear that 
few make a point of performing the duty. So little is this done that in 
some districts the Presbytery work is left entirely to the ministers. This 
ought not so to be. The Presbytery is not complete, or properly con- 
stituted, unless there is an elder for every minister. And it would be 
better for the Church if all elders who are thus elected as members of 
Presbytery would make a point of attending the meetings. They would 
themselves become more interested in the Church’s work ; they would 
obtain more information as to what is going on, and their practical good 
sense and wider knowledge of the world and of work would be a 
valuable contribution to the Presbyterial counsels. Ido not say this to 
the disparagement of ministers, but for the greater strengthening of their 
hands. 

The elder who has well occupied his place in the Presbytery, will 
naturally be sent in his turn to the General Assembly, and it is much 
to be desired that country elders should more largely take their place 
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there. Hitherto, it has been too much the custom for country Presby- 
teries to elect as members of Assembly, elders residing in the capital or 
other large towns, who are necessarily to a large extent strangers to the 
districts they represent. They cannot, therefore, be truly representative 
elders. I would urge my co-elders in the country to qualify for the 
Assembly by the careful performance of Presbytery work ; and to make 
every effort when it is put in their way to attend the Assembly, and 
take an active share in its proceedings. 

As a country elder, I desire to magnify the office. But country 
elders must magnify their office by themselves holding it in high 
esteem, and by striving to faithfully and well perform its important and 
honourable functions. Let the elder’s home be a centre of blessed 
Christian influence; let his walk and conversation be as becometh 
godliness. Let his words be always wise in counsel, and his actions 
kindly in the community. So shall he find that they that have served 
well as elders, gain to themselves a good standing and great boldness 
in the faith that is in Christ Jesus. 


Wm. Ferauson. 
KINMUNDY, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


EMERIC REVESZ, CHAMPION OF CHURCH 
LIBERTY IN HUNGARY. 


HE Reformed Church of Hungary recently suffered a great and 

sudden loss by the death, from heart disease, at the age of fifty- 

five, of Emeric Révész, who was at once a faithful minister of the Gospel, 

a learned scholar, and an accomplished orator. On the 17th of 

February last, he preached during the day in the “Great Church” at 

Debreczen, from Job xii. 8 ; the same evening, he was summoned to 
his rest. 

After studying theology at the Reformed College in Debreczen from 
1844 to 1850, he visited Switzerland, Holland, and Germany. He 
then became pastor of two country congregations in succession, but was 
removed in 1856 to Debreczen, where he laboured till his death. 

His powerful voice, which could be heard in every corner of the 
largest buildings, as well as his robust figure, helped to make him 
the great. preacher he became ; but he was also an assiduous student, 
and a man of fervid temperament and strong convictions. People of 
all ranks flocked to hear him, and the theological students especially 
caught something of his fire. He wrote Latin and German fluently, and 
acquired French and English during the early portion of his ministry. 
He attained the highest rank as a pulpit orator, even in a city which 
can boast of a constant series of great preachers since Reformation 
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times ; and gained the admiration of the whole Reformed community, 
who highly value pulpit power. 

The study of national history early became a favourite pursuit with 
him, and his numerous essays in this department gained him the 
honour of membership in the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 
Happily for the Church, his mind soon turned in the direction of 
ecclesiastical history ; but the change was easy, because of the close 
connection, with us, between events in the political and ecclesiastical 
worlds. He loved to search among the literary monuments of the past, 
and to study documents which had been well-nigh forgotten. And 
whenever a new question came before the public mind, he set himself 
to trace back the chain of events to the beginning ; then, taking his 
stand on the firm basis of historical fact, he pointed out to others the 
various stages in the development of the question, and showed how it 
must be faced and settled. In this way he came to be acknowledged 
as a public leader, and his safe and sage advice was enthusiastically 
followed. 

» 

After the Revolution of 1848-49 had ended so disastrously, the 
Austrian Government ruled Hungary without regard to its Constitu- 
tion, though this was older than Austria itself. The free presbyterial 
system especially was found unsuitable for the civil autocracy set up ; 
hence, the Government sought to remodel and regulate the Hungarian 
Church, as well as the State, in accordance with the principle of cen- 
tralisation ; and with this view, the Emperor issued, on 1st September, 
1859, the famous “ Patent,” which was followed by the edict signed by 
Count Thun, the Minister of Public Worship. The Hungarian Reformed 
Church, which never had been governed by royal edicts, felt itself 
placed in imminent danger. For the object of the Patent and the Edict 
was nothing less than a complete reorganisation of our Church, involv- 
ing the destruction of self-government, and the transference of ecclesi- 
astical legislation to the civil authority,—Church courts of every grade 
being allowed merely to prepare overtures and make suggestions. 
Moreover, vital ecclesiastical power was to be exercised by bodies and 
individuals without the pale of the Protestant Church ; the royal right 
of mere supervision was to be exchanged for direct interference and 
active legislating authority ; the civil power was to be invested with the 
right of confirming and approving elections to all offices of importance 
in the Church ; the publicity of our Church courts, particularly synods 
and presbyteries, was to be restricted, the ancient division of Super- 
intendencies was to be circumscribed by a new arrangement of their 
boundaries ; while our power over even self-supported denominational 
schools was to be so limited that the very school-books were to be 
approved by the civil authority. The Protestants rose as one man 
against this intrusion of the secular power. The attempt to deprive 
the Church of her inherent rights aroused the spirit of self-defence. 
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At this juncture, Révész came forward with his profound historical 
knowledge, and fought a glorious campaign on the field of literature, in 
meetings of Church courts and committees, and in public appeals. 
The first fruit of his studies on the subject of ecclesiastical government 
in Protestant Churches was his “Fundamental Principles of the Pro- 
testant Church Constitution, according to the statements of the leading 
Reformers, Confessions, and Church Organisations” (1856, 152 pp. 
8vo), which appeared as a reply to the order issued by the Austrian 
Imperial Cabinet, containing preliminary regulations for the Hungarian 
Protestant Churches. In this work he sets forth the views of the 
Reformers, especially Calvin, regarding the Church’s inherent and inde- 
feasible right of self-government, and delineates the organisations of the 
German, Swiss, French, and Scottish Reformed Churches. His next 
production was, “ Opinion regarding the Chief Points of the Hungarian 
Protestant Church Constitution” (Debreczen, 1857). In the heat of 
the struggle against the Imperial “ Patent,” he wrote, and circulated at 
first in manuscript, an “ Apology for the Freedom of the Hungarian 
Protestant Church,” in which he boldly exposed the evils of secular 
interference, gave reasons for the rejection of the proposed new con- 
stitution, and refuted the arguments of Lechler, Schenkel, Hoffmann, 
and Jacobson, who, from the German point of view, approved and com- 
mended the Imperial decree. These scholars could not understand why 
the Hungarians adhered so firmly to their ideas of self-government, and 
their pure presbyterial system. All who favoured the Patent were 
allowed full liberty of the press: only the defenders of our Church’s ancient 
rights were restricted. Hence the Apology of Révész appeared only in 
1862 in a separate form ; his friend, Herr Krause, first published it 
in German, in his Protestantische Kirchenzeitung, in 1861, at Berlin. 
The Hungarian Reformed Church protested against the intrusion of 
the secular power, and appealed to a National Free Synod, having the 
sole right to legislate in ecclesiastical matters, and to review proposals 
for change. All who dared to speak publicly against the edict—and 
among these was Révész—were summoned before the civil courts; some 
were even sent to prison. <A great deputation of Protestants was 
sent (25th January, 1860) to the Emperor at Vienna, with a petition for 
the withdrawal of the Patent and the Edict. The leading spirit in this 
movement was Révész, who drew up the text of the representation, and 
sketched the chief speech, which, however, was delivered by Baron Vay. 
At last the heroic resistance of the Church, providentially aided by 
the political circumstances of Austria in 1859-60, happily resulted 
in the withdrawal of the Imperial Patent by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph (15th May, 1860), who also granted amnesty to all who were 
suffering for their opposition to the decrees. Having now obtained 
freer air, our leading men assembled in general conferences (or “con- 
vents ”), and reorganised the government of the Church on the principle 
of free election by the congregations. 
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With the view of giving our readers a deeper insight into the struggle 
carried on against the “ Patent,” and enabling them to see how untiring 
were the efforts of Révész, let us present some details from his own 
private notes. It was he who wrote the first “ Observation” criticising 
the Patent, which formed the groundwork of the petition drawn up by 
the Superintendential Assembly at Debreczen, 8th October, 1859. The 
great statesman, Francis Dedk, to whom the petition was privately 
communicated, declared, after perusing it, that he had not read any- 
thing with greater pleasure for ten years. The youthful Lord West- 
moreland, secretary of the English embassy, who was then at Pesth, 
wishing to gain some information regarding the Protestant cause in 
Hungary, conversed for two hours with Coloman Tisza, then a ruling 
elder (coadjutor curator), who promised to send him a written account. 
This memorandum was drawn up by E. Révész, translated into German, 
and forwarded to the English ambassador, Lord Loftus, who sent it to 
London. The subject was brought before the English Parliament in 
February, 1860, through a question asked by Mr. Long, to whom Lord 
John Russell replied, “ A great deal of information has been received 
by our minister at Vienna.”* The result was that the English Cabinet 
sent an official circular on the subject to the foreign governments, 
including that of Vienna. At the close of his expository statement, the 
writer says :— 

“ Tt is certain that the whole Hungarian Protestant Church, in whatever event, 
will unitedly, with one heart and soul, raise its protest against the enforced 
constitution, and will never adopt it, nor lend any helping hand for its execu- 
tion, even in case of brute force being applied. At the same time the Hungarian 
Church, with confidence and unwavering faith, lifts her eyes to the great God 
who never permitted His Church to be overthrown. From you, Protestant 
brethren, living in cultured Europe under more fortunate circumstances, the 
deeply-tried and suffering Church demands that you will turn your eyes with 
brotherly feeling towards her, and ‘open your mouth for the dumb, in the cause 


of all such as are appointed to destruction’ (Prov. xxxi. 8). The Hungarian 
Protestant Church stretches out her arms with grief toward you.” 


The second humble address to the Emperor (sent from Debreczen, 
10th January, 1860) was also framed in accordance with the suggestions 
of Révész. The Viennese Government, perceiving the extreme opposi- 
tion raised by all the courts of the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, 
changed its tactics, and proceeded directly against individual ministers 
and kirk-sessions. To guide these how to act, a famous paper (the 
so-called “ Tajékozés,” ¢.¢., Directory of Action) was drawn up and sent 
privately to each congregation and elder. This short but all-important 
document was also the work of Révész, but was approved by the depu- 
tation at Vienna. As all the Reformed ministers, elders, and kirk- 
sessions punctually followed the safe advice of their spiritual superiors, 
all the efforts of the civil Government were frustrated. The whole of 
the Reformed congregations stood firm; only in some Lutheran 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 1860. 
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districts, where the inhabitants are of the Slavonic race and tongue, was the 
Patental organisation adopted. The civil authorities at once took violent 
measures against the author of the “ Directory of Action” and its sup- 
porters. Révész and the chief office-bearers in the Church were harassed, 
and summoned three times before the civil courts. At last, on the 10th 
of January, 1860, there appeared the strongest edict of the Government, 
which prohibited the convening of every kind of synod, so long as the 
Church continued to disobey the rules laid down in the “ Patent.” 

At this dark crisis every one asked, What is now to be done? Baron 
Nicolaus Vay, chief curator, who ever stood forth as the champion of 
the Church’s liberties, went to Debreczen to ask the advice of Révész, 
who now prepared a new plan of action. In this paper he pointed out 
—(1) that purely civil power interferes with the internal affairs of the 
Church ; (2) that it obstructs the Church’s legitimate exercise of power ; 
(3) that, by sending its orders to each congregation, and passing by the 
ecclesiastical courts, it creates Independency and produces anarchy. 
The illegality of the Government action is demonstrated in the memo- 
randum, which was translated into English by the Baroness Vay, and 
presented to the Queen of Great Britain, while another copy was sent 
to the Regent of Prussia. It is mainly owing to the interposition of 
England that the Protestant cause in Hungary obtained more freedom. 
Our Protestant statesmen, in their capacity of elders, such as Baron N, 
Vay, Coloman Tisza, and Count Melchior Lényai, as well as the most 
influential pastors, ¢.g., Peter Balogh, Kényves Téth, V. Révész, readily 
sought the advice of Emeric Révész, well regarded as a living oracle. 


Il. 


Another struggle began when, under the new constitution in 1868, 
the Hungarian Parliament hurriedly passed the law for the secularisation 
of the elementary schools. Many had been misled by the seemingly 
liberal tendency of the scheme ; public opinion was divided, even among 
Protestants. Professor Ballagi, editor of the leading Protestant journal 
in Pesth, was an advocate of the State schools ; but E. Révész, with his 
usual deep and wide insight, and true Protestant instincts, stood forth 
to criticise and assail the law on its dangerous side. He clearly perceived 
that in Hungary, where Roman Catholicism is the religion of the 
majority, including the royal house, and continues to enjoy all ancient 
privileges, revenues, powers, and endowments (which amount to millions 
of florins annually), the poor Protestant Church, which is without any 
grant from the State, cannot long maintain her own schools alongside 
of those supported by the State, inasmuch as, even in the so-called 
“secular” schools, the spirit of Romanism, 4.¢., of the majority, will 
sooner or later prevail. 

The Reformed Superintendency of Debreczen, at its meeting of Synod 
held 15th August, 1869, adopted the following resolution, framed by E. 
Révész—“ The superintendential assembly sincerely, decidedly, and 
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solemnly declares that the new school-law, especially the ministerial 
orders bringing it into force, are injurious to the Church, and as such 
they menace both the liberties and the existence of the Reformed 
schools.” The political and humorous papers attacked the resolution 
and the person of Révész so vehemently that, for this as well as other 
reasons, he judged it unavoidably necessary to start a scientific monthly 
magazine in 1870, called the Hungarian Protestant Observer (Magyar 
Protesténs Figyelmezé), with the view of enlightening and directing 
public opinion, as well as vindicating the right of the Protestant Church 
to manage her own schools, a right secured by constitutional law. This 
powerful monthly review, founded and conducted by him with unflagging 
energy for nine years, exerted a salutary influence in religious and 
educational circles. In the prospectus, Révész declared himself a decided 
advocate of religious teaching and of the autonomy of the Protestant 
schools, and considered it possible to bring these into harmony with the 
well-understood interests of the State. The fruit of his prolonged study 
on this subject, published in two lengthy articles, remains a profound 
historical argument, and throws much light on the present as well as the 
future of this great question. The whole Church preserved, maintained, 
and developed nearly all her elementary schools, which she has rightly 
regarded, since the Reformation, as so many nurseries and fortresses of 
the Christian Church. There are at present, in the Superintendency 
round Debreczen, 1080 teachers in elementary schools, distributed among 
the 550 congregations ; and the number of pupils thus directly under 
the care and instruction of the Church reaches 100,000. 


IIT. 

A still brighter career was reserved by Providence for the Observer 
in the field of polemics ; and assuredly E. Révész excelled as a theologian 
and apologist in our day and country. The views of the German 
so-called “ Protestant Union” found many advocates in Hungary 
among the professors of divinity and the ministers, both old and young: 
the “modern,” or rationalistic tendency, based on mere negations, 
and claiming unrestricted freedom in religion and doctrine, began to 
exercise its terrible influence in our professorial chairs, religious news- 
papers, and public meetings. After some preparatory skirmishes, the 
“ Liberals” founded the “Hungarian Protestant Union” at Pesth, in 
October, 1871, declaring its chief aim to be “to renew the religious- 
moral life in the spirit of Jesus, and to harmonise it with universal 
culture.” The first step of the Union was to ignore the Protestant 
Church. One of its chief promoters declared that “miracles cannot 
happen: God does not work miracles, and we do not admit any.” 
Another, a professor of theology, ridiculed the idea of praying to God 
for rain. A third member saw nothing but fable in the supernatural 
revelation. A young minister denied that religion was a treasure bestowed 
by heaven ; the New Testament, he said, was but the work of man. 
The name “ Christ ” was blotted out,—only “ Jesus” was accepted ; the 
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resurrection of Christ was denied; unitarianism was highly extolled ; the 
facts of the Gospel history were affirmed to be merely pieces of Christian 
mythology, &c. The spirit of the age favoured such unbridled 
“ Liberalism,” but the old faith remained unshaken in the hearts of the 
people and their best friends. 

When the negative movement had reached its height, E. Révész raised 
the banner of evangelicalism. His experience, his position, his authority, 
his gravity, his scientific attainments, his past meritorious life, all gave 
extraordinary weight to his powerful voice and pen. Every number of 
his monthly review was eagerly read in both camps: it delighted, 
comforted, and strengthened believers, while it rebuked and repelled the 
giants of “ modernism.” 

Let us take a few encouraging words from his articles :— 


“To remain mute, or stand aside like cowards, is unbecoming in those who have 
once experienced the blessedness of the Gospel, and are convinced of the Divine 
origin and unsurpassed perfection of evangelical truth ; such conduct, especially 
in ministers who are called to preach and defend the Gospel, would be open 
unfaithfulness and sin.” 


“There are some fundamental principles like conditions of existence, the 
denial or destruction of which stands in flagrant contradiction with fidelity and 
adherence to Christianity.” 


“The Lord, His Apostles, and the Reformers of glorious memory, did not 
intend to gather a cyclopic crowd, without any order, . . . but a church.” 

“The essence of Protestant Christianity does not consist merely in sentiment 
and action, but in doctrine also, which is the root of these.” 


The chief work by Révész against the negative theology appeared in 
a separate form,* reprinted from the pages of the Observer. It is an 
effective and conclusive defence of Evangelical Protestantism. The 
author cites the statements of those who profess the new creed, the 
incoherence and baselessness of which are exposed ; and on the other 
side, the solemn and grave utterances of the great theologians of other 
countries are set forth. So severe was this attack on the so-called 
‘‘new Reformers,” that the rationalistic Unitarian Union soon lost its 
prestige, evangelical principles were saved, and the famous association 
silently dissolved.t IV 


Let us now call attention to the leading historical works of 
Révész. For the tercentenary of Calvin’s death, he wrote “The Life 
of Calvin and Calvinism.”{ This, the first classic history of Calvin’s 


* “Concerning the Hungarian Protestant Union” (A magyar orszigt sprotestins 
Eqyletrol). Debreczen, 1875. 8vo, 100 pages. 

+ Révész was very severe against the “modern Reformers.” “I do not know,” he 
says, “and at present I cannot conceive, of any Christian Church or denomination with- 
out some fundamental doctrines of common authority : I shall continue to respect the 
Creeds or Confessions of the sixteenth century till I shall be taught far better from the 
Word of God” (Observer, 1871). Again : “With regard to the fundamental principles 
of our religion, I do not give up a single word for the sake of union or fusion ; neither 
do I lay aside any principle for the sake of a false peace.” 

{ Kalvin élete és a Kdlwinizmus. Pesth, 1864. 8vo, 334 pp. 
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life in Hungarian, was a great success, and became a great favourite. 
At the close of the book, the author delineates the characteristic 
features which Calvinism has impressed on various nations, especially 
on Hungary. Shortly afterwards, in Ballagi’s Protestant Gazette, he 
made a brilliant defence of Calvin’s greatness and merits against the 
attack of a lay historian. 

In the department of Hungarian Protestant Church history, Révész 
was most thorough-going, and proved the equal, in genius and capacity, 
of Bod, Benko, and Sinai, bright ornaments of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church during last century. His first valuable monograph was entitled, 
“Joannes Sylvester Pannonius, a Hungarian Protestant Reformer ” 
(Debreczen, 1859). Sylvester (who died about 1555) was the first to 
translate the New Testament into Hungarian: this work appeared in 
1541 (second edition, 1574) from the printing-press set up by Count 
Nadasdi, the chief protector of the Reformation in Hungary. When 
some Roman Catholic writers of high reputation recently denied that 
Sylvester and Nadasdi were Protestants, Révész clearly demonstrated 
the groundlessness of the assertion. The second valuable monograph 
by Révész, “Mathias Dévay Biro, the First Hungarian Reformer, his 
Life and Works” (Pesth, 1863), gives one of the finest and fullest 
descriptions, both of the life of the Hungarian Luther—as Dévay was 
called—and of the dawn and development of the Reformation among 
the Magyars : it shows how the Reformer, after having visited Basle in 
1537, changed his former views regarding the Lord’s Supper, and thus 
from that date gave a Helvetic shape to the Reformation in his own 
land.* In 1865, Révész filled the chair of Church History ; but after 
discharging the duties for one year, he resigned the office, and retained 
only his ministerial charge ; a volume of general Church history is the 
fruit of this one year’s professorship. Révész also delivered the memorial 
address (afterwards published) in the large church at Debreczen, at the 
tercentenary of the death of Peter Melius (15th December, 1872), the 
great Calvinistic Reformer among the Magyars, who may be called the 
Knox of Hungary. We must omit mention of his innumerable articles, 
essays, and pamphlets on various historical topics, though these all form 
valuable contributions to the history of the Protestant Church in 
Hungary. The total number of his works, in the shape of books and 
articles, amounts to more than one hundred. 

Learned pastors, professors, historians, statesmen, literary men of all 
ranks in society and every religious denomination, honoured him with 
their letters, asking his advice or opinion in important cases, on scientific 
questions. His answers, and his private letters to his friends, col- 
leagues, pupils, and men in official position, are very numerous, and 
form a rich store for making better known to a later generation his 


* Révész also wrote in German—on the basis of his Hungarian work—the large article 
on Dévay and the Hungarian Reformation which appeared in Herzog’s Real-Encyclo- 
padie (first edition, vol. 19; second edition, vol. 3). 
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magnanimity, tender-heartedness, integrity, glowing patriotism, strong 
faith, and Christian zeal. Among his friends we mention Maurice 
Ballagi, Professor of Dogmatics in Pesth, who loved and admired him, 
Révész fought by his side in the great contest against the State for 
autonomy in the management of schools ; when, however, the influx of 
rationalistic doctrines and principles separated the two friends, Révész 
fought with equal zeal against Ballagi’s views ; but after the storm was 
over, mutual esteem finally brought them together again. It was with 
tearful eyes that Ballagi read the mournful intelligence of the death of 
his noble friend ; and now he is charged by the Academy of Sciences 
in Pesth, of which Révész was a member, to prepare the usual com- 
memoration-essay. 

Foreign scholars who came to Debreczen never failed to visit Révész, 
the ornament and leader of the Protestant Church. It was on the 
occasion of such a visit that he became acquainted with Dr. John 
Duncan, whom he requested to open the way to Scotland for our 
theological students. In 1871, the Protestant faculty of theology in 
Vienna conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Theology. 

Révész was filled with the greatest joy on hearing from E. Sayous, 
his friend in France, that a Presbyterian Alliance was to be formed ; 
and at once framed the text of a letter sent on the part of the Presby- 
terians in Hungary to the first Conference of Delegates, held at London, 
21st July, 1875.* 

Dr. Révész never accepted promotion to any of the higher positions in 
ecclesiastical government, wishing to remain a simple minister ; he only 
accepted the office of Keeper of the Superintendential Archives, in 
which he worked passionately, reducing that storehouse of documents 
to exact order. His own room formed a library containing the rarest 
and most valuable works in history, theology, and Church polity ; the 
collection is retained by his family. 

The Trans-Tibiscan Superintendency solemnised his memory by holding 
a special meeting in the oratorium of the Reformed College in Debreczen, 
when the commemorative address was read by the Rev. John Szabé, 
Senior (minister-president) of the largest presbytery, and formerly a 
pupil of Révész. The Superintendency resolved to raise a memorial- 
fund bearing his name, the proceeds of which are to be awarded as a 
prize for encouraging the study of Hungarian Church history. 

The General National Synod, which opened on the 31st October, 1881, 
owed its origin to Révész, who possessed the vast amount of knowledge 
necessary to bring the whole to a successful issue. One of his chief 
aims in urging that the meeting should be held was, to carry out the 
idea of a Church founded on the principle of a pure Christian democracy. 
His removal is one of the greatest losses for the future of our Church. 

In his writings we always find the purest and most classical Hungarian 
style, overpowering force, sometimes Catonic severity, often the deep 


* Published in the “ Minutes of the Conference of Delegates,” pp. 38, 39. 
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sorrow of a Brutus ; but with all this there is ever mingled aspiration 
after what is great and holy. Three things he abhorred—tyrannical 
oppression, Ultramontanism, and Jesuitry ; on the other hand, he loved, 
valued, and endeavoured to follow the old Puritan method and manners. 
One ideal ever remained before his mind—the bright image of the 
Evangelical Reformed Hungarian Church flourishing in a free soil and 
country. 

DEBRECZEN. F. BaLocu. 


FEDERAL THEOLOGY. 


SECOND PAPER. 


A PAPER which appeared in these pages some months ago, gave a 

sketch of the growth of the Federal theology ; meaning by Federal 
theology, the way of conceiving God’s dealings with men as a suc- 
cession of covenants. What was then said may admit of some sup- 
plementary notes, intended to avert misunderstanding on one or two 
points, and to aid the reader in estimating the genius and drift of this 
scheme of doctrine. 

Federal theology turns on the distinction between the covenant of 
works and the covenant of grace—the one common to the race, the 
other special to the Church ; the one expounding our standing in 
Adam, the other our standing in Christ. 

Let us look for a moment at another distinction, which was signalised 
in the Reformed theology from Calvin downwards. It is the distinc- 
tion between religion and Christian religion ; or between the know- 
ledge of God the Creator, and the knowledge of God the Redeemer ; in 
other words, between Natural theology and Revealed theology. Natural 
theology was conceived to be given in the nature of man and of the 
world ; in idea it was antecedent to revelation, and independent of it— 
though, of course, in practice, and especially in our fallen condition, 
revelation is our surest guide in making determinations about it. Under 
the head of Natural theology, then, was set forth the order of truth 
given in creation ; it is the basis presupposed in those more special 
dealings and utterances of God with which revelation is chiefly con- 
cerned. When the earlier Reformed theologians took the distinction 
in this way, they by no means excluded, nor did they overlook the 
fact, that revelation begins while man is still unfallen, and before God 
is or can be revealed as Redeemer. They recognised those revelations 
to Adam unfallen, and they stated what seemed necessary about them. 
But, under the head of Natural theology, or the knowledge of God as 
Creator, they especially dwelt on the intrinsic natural relations to God, 
and on the knowledge of those relations which, at least in idea, is sup- 
posed to pertain to man antecedently to revelation. 
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Is this distinction to be identified with that taken by the Federalists 
as described at the outset of this paper ? 

By some they have been treated as identical. In some modern 
surveys of the course of theological thought, the covenant of works 
is pointed to as only another name chosen by the Federalists for the old 
Reformed assertion of a Natural theology. But this is inaccurate. 
When he described the covenant of works, the Federalist laid the stress 
on the element of revelation in the unfallen state ; he recognised God 
interposing to add something new to the “state of nature ;’ and here 
he found the key to his whole development. For him the covenant of 
works is not given in nature ; on the basis of nature it arises by Divine 
appointment and revelation. The Federalist did not reject the Natural 
theology, pure and proper. No Reformed divine does. But his 
tendency, even when dealing with the covenant of works, was rather to 
presuppose the Natural theology than to unfold it. In fact, in many 
of the Federalists this element rather comes short. But, in the more 
careful and thoughtful, one may observe a special care to assign the 
precise bounds of the two elements in man’s primeval state—the 
natural and the revealed—the intrinsic relation to God given in 
creation, which is the matter of the Natural theology, and the positive 
constitution based thereon by Divine appointment and revelation, by 
which the covenant of works arose. It was, indeed, necessary for 
consistent Federalism to make this discrimination ; and if the manner 
in which it was carried out sometimes suggests a doubt as to the wisdom 
and breadth of view which were brought to the task, the enterprise 
illustrates, at any rate, the genius of this theology. 

Take Cloppenburg, for example, who exhibits a very developed 
Federalism. He was as early as Cocceius, and, of the two, he was 
probably the more tenacious, vigorous theologian. In his first disser- 
tation he is careful to point out that God could rule man by law 
without any covenant. Antecedent to all covenants, the full obligation 
of law was present, given in the nature and relations of God and man. 
Then the covenant of works supervenes, constituted by free Divine ap- 
pointment. On the creature’s part the covenant stipulates only for 
obedience, which is due already ; it asks no more from him. But, on 
God’s part, it promises, as the reward of obedience, the heavenly life. 
This was not due in strict justice. The creature, apart from the 
covenant, and before it was set up, could at most expect that, while he 
continued in his goodness, the benefits already bestowed would not 
be withdrawn from him. But in the covenant he has held out to 
him a free remuneration, which goes beyond nature. Before this, there 
could be on man’s part no proper merit. Now, the covenant becomes 
the foundation of a real merit ; though not such as is intrinsically pro- 
portioned to the reward. 

In this way, it will be seen, the thought is brought out that man was 
not dealt with simply according to the law of nature, but, according to 
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a constitution, based indeed on that law, yet set up by free Divine 
appointment, and manifested by revelation. Moreover, this constitu- 
tion, if not in the strict sense gracious, does at least express an 
emphatic Divine goodness ; it adds a great wealth of benefit to the mere 
condition of nature. 

The same lines of thought lend their aid in theorising the succeeding 
steps in the great history. Cloppenburg follows it out thus: Man by 
his fall breaks the covenant. Note then what continues, and what 
passes away. God’s right to His own creature continues, and the 
law of nature remains as it was. The covenant of works did not 
create either of these ; it found them, it proceeded on them, it leaves 
them unaltered. But the formal obligation of the covenant by which 
God made Himself debtor for life eternal to man discharging his duty 
—this lapses, and is abolished. The law, however, continues to bind 
to obedience ; it did so before the covenant of works, and it does so 
still. In addition, another obligation has to be recognised, which arose 
at the breach of the covenant—viz., the obligation to endure the penalty 
of disobedience. What passes away is a temporary and mutable office 
conferred upon the law by the first covenant—the office of serving as 
a means to attain eternal life. The eternal office and obligation of the 
law were independent of the covenant, and these remain. 

Accordingly, when the new covenant succeeds the old, it must take 
up into itself what thus remained over,—the unchanging obligation to 
complete obedience, and the cumulative obligation to penalty following 
on sin. These reappear in the new covenant, but not alone ; along with 
them appears something wholly new. Old and new are seen together 
in the appointment and substitution of a Surety. What reappears is 
law in its two obligations ; what is wholly new, and newly revealed, is 
called grace. 

I have run over these points, not because every Federalist would 
treat them in exactly the same way, but because this seemed the 
shortest way of indicating the kind of discussions and distinctions 
which it lies in the nature of the Federal theology to unfold. Several 
of the knotty points in the relation of Law and Gospel, arising, for 
instance, in what was called in Scotland, the “ Marrow Controversy,” 
depended on dexterous handling of these various considerations. 

What has now been said bears chiefly on the covenant of works. 
Some things may be usefully observed also in regard to the theology 
of the covenant of grace. 

When the older Reformed theologians advert to the covenant of 
grace, they have in view simply a covenant between God and men,— 
the form of a relation to God into which each man enters by believing. 
For example, Perkins, the teacher of Ames, says that God’s covenant, in 
general, is God’s contract with man touching the attainment of eternal 
life on certain conditions. And the covenant of grace in particular, 
according to the same writer is this,—that God, freely promising 
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Christ and His benefits, exacts again of man that he shall by faith 
receive Christ, and repent of his sins. In the former article it was 
pointed out that by an extension of this thought, and at a later stage, 
Christ began to be considered not merely as the Mediator of the 
covenant, but as Himself a party in covenant with the Father, for His 
people, concerning the same blessings. This is the mode of view 
adopted by the Federalists. When it began to prevail, it suggested to 
some writers a new sense of the old phrase. But, on the whole, the 
old name, “covenant of grace,” continued to denote the covenant 
considered as subsisting between God and believers. It followed that 
the covenant between the Father and the Son required a distinct name ; 
for, although closely connected with the covenant between God and 
believers, for which, indeed, it was the foundation and preparation, 
it still had elements peculiar to itself, This, then, came to be spoken 
of as the “covenant of redemption ;” covenant of redemption and 
covenant of grace were distinct stages of the same great transaction, 
each of them implying the other, and each making its distinct contribu- 
tion to the complete theology. 

Yet no sooner was the distinction established, than a tendency came 
into operation to draw the two nearer to one another, and to identify 
them. The sources of this tendency may easily be discerned. Many pas- 
sages of Scripture, appealed to as descriptive of the one covenant, seemed 
very capable of being equally applied to the other. Moreover, in the 
whole theology of which we are speaking, there was a strong tendency to 
dwell upon Christ as in all points our representative ; so that, in every 
relation to God arising for us under our covenant, the covenant of 
grace, Christ was felt coming in on our behalf according to His 
covenant, the covenant of redemption. It may be added, that it was 
a point of theological method to compare, as counterparts, the covenant 
of works and the covenant of grace. Now the former was recognised 
as made with Adam, and not supplemented by any separate or 
subsequent covenant of the same kind into which men should enter 
individually. Once made with Adam, it is effectual and fruitful for all 
his seed. Could not a parallel mode of conception be made good on 
the other side, as regards the covenant position of Christ and His seed ? 
The tendency grew strong, therefore, to obliterate the distinction 
between the covenant of redemption and the covenant of grace ; not 
merely to point out a connection between them, but to identify them 
as really one. It is the same covenant, it was said, which is first a 
covenant with the Mediator, and then with His members as in Him. 
The believer is in the covenant, in Christ’s covenant, because given to 
Him in the order of grace, just as Adam’s children are in Adam’s 
covenant, because given to him in the order of nature. Only, in the 
case of Christ an administration of the fruits of His covenant for His 
people’s good was owned and taught, to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding on Adam’s side. 
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The tendency to this mode of statement may be observed gaining 
strength as you come down from Cocceius to Witsius, Maestricht, and 
Marckius. Still, all these writers continue more or less fully to own 
the distinction between the covenant of redemption and the covenant 
of grace. But the movement of mind on the point is very apparent 
in our Scottish theology. Our earlier writers, such as Rutherford and 
Dickson, speak distinctly of the covenant of redemption and the 
covenant of grace ; the latter involving a condition on the part of the 
believer—viz., faith ; the former being wholly independent of any action 
of his whatever. But Boston and Gib look with dislike at the distinc- 
tion ; they see no ground for it in Scripture ; and they are able to 
appeal to the language of the Larger Catechism as favouring their 
views. They maintain that it is one covenant, which in respect 
of Christ may be called a covenant of redemption, for He paid a 
price; and in respect of His people a covenant of grace, for all 
comes to us free. They refused to speak of faith as a condition of 
the covenant, urging that faith is a blessing provided in the covenant, 
and given to us in virtue of the covenant, and therefore can be no 
condition of it. 

There can be little doubt that the dislike to the older mode of 
speech on the subject was fostered by the experiences connected with 
the Neonomian Controversy. All Neonomians, that is, all advocates of 
a real legalism under evangelical forms, began their argument with the 
assertion that, according to orthodox doctrine, faith is a condition of 
the covenant of grace, a condition to be by us performed. The next 
step was to assert that, by equity of reason and Scripture, repentance 
must have the same place and character ; but complete repentance 
is practical and fruitful repentance ; and thus they laid the ground for 
making works a condition of the covenant. Their opponents felt it a 
gain in argument to identify the covenant of grace with the covenant 
of redemption, and so to deprive faith of the character of a covenant 
condition. In following out this line of things they cut away the basis 
for Neonomianism ; but they were too apt to impute Neonomianism to 
all who preferred the older phraseology ; and the way of putting it 
which they themselves adopted becomes sometimes onesided and 
artificial. Among the obscurer utterances of later Scottish thinking 
on this subject, there are rather interesting remonstrances against the 
tendency represented by Boston and Gib, and efforts to reassert the 
earlier Federal phraseology. 

Leaving details, and reverting to the more general aspects of this 
conception of theology, the question may be asked, how far federalism 
represents permanent truths and principles. Did this way of presenting 
the Reformed theology bring out and set in light some aspects of truth 
important in themselves, and material to be kept in view? Or was it, 
perhaps, only an ingenious contrivance, suited to the tastes and feelings 
of one age, but having little claim on the respect of the next ? 
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I reply that the conception of covenant is very prominent indeed in 
the Biblical account of Divine dispensations. Therefore, an explanation 
of the covenants is due from every theologian of every school. It is true 
this does not prove that the Federal conception is to rule the theological 
method. To furnish an explanation of the covenant is one thing, to 
present theology mainly in the form of covenant is another. The ques- 
tion remains, whether this latter effort proved successful ; and we have 
no difficulty in owning that, in making the effort, some of the work- 
men overdid their work. They pressed unduly the incidents of 
human covenants, resolved to find these everywhere reproduced in 
the covenant of works, and in the dispensations of the covenant of 
grace. But this is a fault which meets us in the work of all scholars, 
and it should not be made too much of. The real question is, whether 
there are not features of the Biblical teaching, and of the Reformed 
theology, which the Federal method brought out with peculiar power, so 
as to secure their influence, and reveal their significance, more ade- 
quately than any other method has succeeded in doing. 

Every theological system proposes to expound the principles, so far 
as they have been revealed and can be understood, according to which 
God’s relations with men are determined, and His dealings with men 
are carried on. In the Reformed theology, special stress is laid on the 
conception of righteousness which is carried through it. Grace is seen 
proceeding on a basis of righteousness, and maintaining throughout a 
relation to righteousness. The Federal way of organising and exhibiting 
the Reformed theology is certainly well adapted to bring out this aspect 
of it. Covenant is the form in which men have always embodied their 
agreements as to what shall be held right and equitable ; also—what 
still more nearly meets the case—in this form men have always set 
out the relations that arose when benefactions conceded by one to 
another either rested on equitable rights, or themselves became the 
basis of such rights. So far, the Federal method may be seen to have 
an aptitude to bring out the strong point of the Reformed theology. 
But, perhaps, if this were all, no very eminent advantage above other 
methods could be ascribed to it. 

We can go two steps farther, however, and at each we can see how 
this method asserts its fitness. 

First, the Reformed theology, and especially practical religion admin- 
istered according to the Reformed theology, gives effect to this thought, 
—viz., that the believer accepts the principles on which God proceeds, 
and makes them the basis and rationale of his own inner life. He 
does not merely take note of them as in point of fact affecting the 
Divine action ; he does not merely pay tribute to them by certain 
appointed acts, moral or ceremonial, which should express his homage 
to what he should not and dare not contradict. He embraces them 
with an inward and personal consent. His agreement with God is, in 
a measure, in the measure of each man’s attainment, theological—in so 
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far as principles of Divine truth and right become regulative maxims of 
his own bearing towards God. 

Now, this is precisely what the Federal theology embodies. It conceives 
the believer as closing with God in covenant, #.¢., in relations deter- 
mined by principles as truly owned on the one side as they are revealed 
on the other. This peculiar communion with God in truths which 
illuminate the mutual relations, and determine the mutual actions, is 
nowhere so forcibly expressed as in the Federal theology ; and of that 
theology it is the vivifying principle throughout. 

Secondly, notwithstanding what has just been said, it must be owned 
that the believer’s apprehension of the principles of Divine procedure, and 
so his conscious reception of them, is at the best measured and partial. 
Those principles are far otherwise in the mind and ways of God, than they 
are or can bein ours. This great imperfection must always be remembered, 
and effect must be given to it. We are not adequate to deal with God 
so as to stretch ourselves along the height and breadth of His eternal 
ways. The believer's consent to God’s ways must, therefore, be so con- 
ceived that our inadequacy shall be owned, and yet the reality and 
sincerity of our communion with God shall be maintained. Here, 
too, the Federal theology meets the exigency. It sets us in covenant 
relations, in which we and God are agreed together. But our 
covenanting rests upon the covenanting of Christ. When we fall 
short, as we do everywhere, we are still borne up by our great Repre- 
sentative. He, for us, and on our part, adequately faced and dealt 
with the whole range of fact and principle which man’s case involved. 
He consciously and completely sustains the part which we are inadequate 
to sustain ; and our part in the matter is first of all a trust in Him, a 
consent to Him, an adherence to Him in fellowship with whom we also, in 
the measure proper to each of us, take up consciously and consentingly 
our part in the covenant. 

On such grounds as these we are well satisfied that the Federal 
method gave expression to great elements of theological truth, and that 
something of the same kind must find its place in any worthy system. 
Naturally, its peculiarities were often pressed too far, and the treatment 
was vulgarised by men who failed to feel the grandeur and the depth of 
the thoughts they were called to handle. This evil befalls all methods. 
But there are capacities of rich insight in the Federal theology ; and, 
especially, a capacity for uniting dogmatic with experimental theology, 
which has deservedly endeared it to the thoughtful students of 
Reformed theology. 

For some time the tendency has been visible and strong to dismiss 
the Federal style of thought and speech ; this holds even of those who 
agree in general with the theology once expressed in that form. Partly, 
this may arise from unwillingness to press the great truths of religion 
too strictly into the framework of any one method, or any single order 
of thought. But, no doubt, it arises also from the fact that we live in 
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an age in which the temptation is strong to make concessions to the 
questioning and doubting spirit, to sacrifice theological detail, to fall 
back on what seem main essentials. The Federal method could hardly 
have arisen in such a temperature of theology, and it is little wonder that in 
this climate it does not thrive. It may be held that theology has thus 
retreated in order by-and-by to advance again more securely and suc- 
cessfully. But, at least, it is in an age of theological retreat, not in an 
age of theological advance, that it has become for many difficult to 
speak in the forms so familiar to our fathers. In any case, it is well 
that students and ministers should mark how full of profitable sugges- 
tion the developed Federal theology was. It was especially favourable 
to the exhibition of the interest which Christ and His people have in 
one another, and the faithfulness and care with which He administers 
their concerns. In the hands of vigorous preachers it furnished rich 
and profound conceptions of union and communion with Christ ; and 
the “ Marrow men” found in it special facilities for urging on all men 
the free call of the Gospel. Read, for instance, such sermons as Ebenezer 
Erskine’s : one, especially, in the first volume, on “ Christ, the Covenant 
of the People.” 

This paper has been written with reference to the theology of the 
orthodox Reformed. As the doctrine of covenant between God and man 
is plainly expressed in Scripture, all theological schools, as we have said, 
are bound to have a Federalism of their own. They may not make this 
conception the main means of unfolding the scheme of their theological 
thought, but they are all alike bound to have a theology of the covenants. 
The Arminians, as every one knows, spoke much of the covenant ; but 
they explained it to be a compact with men into which God enters for the 
sake of Christ, under which faith and repentance, with sincere though 
imperfect obedience, constitute the righteousness of Gospel believers. 
Another instance from another quarter may be worth mentioning. The 
Jesuits maintained semi-Pelagian doctrine against the Dominicans and 
the Jansenists ; and one school of them, following Molina, asserted in 
this connection a covenant between the Father and the Son. The tenor 
of it was, that for the Son’s sake, and as an engagement to Him, it was 
decreed that to every man doing what in him lies (according to the 
power he has), grace shall be given to enable him to make the further 
attainments which are needful to salvation. 


R. RaIny. 


THE MOUND BUILDERS OF AMERICA. 


MERICA is generally called the New World in its relation to 

Europe; but the facts are, that, both geologically and with 
reference to its occupancy by man, it is the older of the two continents. 
Its vast chains of mountains were worn and furrowed with age before 
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the Alps and the Apennines had emerged from the primeval ocean. Its 
ruins tell of a civilisation that yields the palm of antiquity only to that 
of Egypt and Asia. It is now a well-established fact that there was, in 
remote ages, on this continent a race of men who had attained a 
civilisation immensely superior to anything found among those Indians 
who occupied North America at the time of its discovery. The imposing 
memorials of their presence and power are to be seen in huge mounds, 
embankments, fortifications, and canals, scattered in vast numbers all 
over the land, from the Rocky Mountains to the Alleghanies, and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. The early European settlers of 
the country in occupying what was to them virgin soil, were often 
startled and amazed at the unmistakable traces of an unknown race of 
men who had been there before them. nd still, the dwellers in the 
valley of the Mississippi, as they grade the streets of their growing 
cities, or dig their wells, or open trenches in the mounds on which their 
houses stand, find that they are building, and sowing, and reaping over 
a ruined and buried civilisation. Beneath their feet is the dust of a 
mighty people who once held this continent, but now are lost in the 
misty past. The character and extent of these ruins forbid the 
supposition that they were the work of the migratory and savage 
Indians. In fact, the universal traditions of the latter attribute them 
to a great people who were in the land when their fathers came. The 
impression which Captain Carver of the British army records in his 
Journal of Travels, in the years 1766-78, is fully confirmed by subsequent 
investigations in a wider range. In describing an earth-work which he 
found on the banks of Lake Pepin on the Mississippi River, he says, 
“Its form was somewhat circular, and its flanks reached the river. 
Though much defaced by time, every angle was distinguishable, and 
appeared as regular, and fashioned with as much military skill, as if 
planned by Vauban himself.” 

After speaking of the evidences of its great antiquity, he says, 
“ How a work of this kind could exist in a country that has hitherto, 
according to generally-received opinion, been the seat of war to 
untutored Indians alone, whose whole stock of military knowledge has, 
within two centuries only amounted to drawing the bow, and whose 
only breast-work, even at present, is the thicket, I know not.” 

Who, then, were these people, who, in view of their greatest works 
now remaining, have been appropriately called the Mound Builders ? 
This is a question which, for more than threescore years, has engaged 
the attention of scholars and antiquarians both in America and 
Europe. Numerous societies, having for their object the special study 
of the antiquities of America, have been formed, and large collections 
of implements of war, pottery, idols, skulls, and decorations of various 
kinds, have been made. In short, a vast amount of material has been 
gathered. But, so far, the question is an unanswered one. This remote 
people stubbornly refuse to stand out of the darkness and come into the 
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light of authenticated history. It is only very slowly, and with great 
difficulty, that sober research has been able to penetrate even a little 
way into this dark sepulchre of a dead and vanished race. The 
materials from which the answer is to come, if it is ever found, are of 
two kinds. 

First, there is the very large and constantly-increasing literature of 
this subject. Observing minds in every part of the country have been 
collecting and recording the facts that came under their observation, 
or the discoveries made by others in their neighbourhoods. The number 
of labourers and explorers in this field has been quite large, and the 
recorded results of their toils and investigations furnish most valuable 
aid to the archeologist who seeks a clear solution of the problem. 

As early as 1812, the American Antiquarian Society was formed, for 
the collection and preservation of the antiquities of this continent ; and 
since that time the collection, not only of relics, but also of books, 
pamphlets, and records of explorations, has steadily increased. All this 
material is not of equal value. There is much that has been written 
to sustain peculiar notions or theories ; as when some have tried to 
identify the Mound Builders with the lost tribes of Israel, or as the 
descendants of the Norsemen, or of the Egyptians. But still, inves- 
tigation has greatly widened the field of knowledge, and made a proper 
solution of the question more possible. 

Two things in this class of materials are of special value. One is 
the record of tradition gathered from the Indians. True, tradition has 
often proved to be a lying witness. But when the common traditions 
of widely-separated and hostile tribes all agree, and none testifies to 
the contrary, their testimony ought, in the absence of documentary 
proof, to be accepted. 

The other is the contribution which the new science of philology 
has made to the solution of the problems of archeology. ‘It may 
be,” as a recent fascinating writer on this subject has said, “that the 
lamp of this younger sister may light the footsteps of the elder to the 
final results of ethnological investigation.” 

The limits of this article forbid any statement in detail, either as to 
the nature of these traditions, or the extent of philological investiga- 
tions. It is enough to say that both are in striking harmony as to 
their testimony. They proclaim the unity and the common origin of 
the primitive inhabitants of America. They also unmistakably link 
them with the race of people that settled Eastern Asia. 

The second source of information on this subject is that found in the 
material remains of this ancient people and of their civilisation. These 
are various in their character, and excite wonder both as to their 
magnitude and extent. They are scattered all over the northern con- 
tinent, but more especially do they abound in the middle and western 
part. They can to-day be traced in an ascending gradation of skill and 
magnitude from Behring Straits to the Isthmus of Darien. They are 
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found all along the shores of the Mississippi and its tributaries. The 
presence of numberless mounds, fortifications, burying-places, sites of 
villages and towns ; vast quantities of darts, arrow-heads, stone axes, 
and implements of household industry, turned up by the ploughshare 
of the farmer, are the sure indications that a vast population dwelt here 
in the pre-historic ages. 

Mr. Conant, the accomplished artist and antiquarian, in his recent 
work, entitled ‘Footprints of Vanished Races,” presents in detail the 
evidences that the region now covered by the States of Missouri and 
Illinois was once thickly populated by the ancient Mound Builders. 
Many monuments of their patient labour and enterprise still remain 
within a few miles of the city of St. Louis. The writer well remembers 
the great mound that stood until a few years ago in the northern part 
of the city. Before the Vandal hands of American civilisation despoiled 
it, it was in form a parallelogram, about 200 feet in length, and over 
100 feet in width at the base. It rose, with sides inclining like a 
pyramid, to a height of forty or fifty feet. It was a burial-mound, 
and when removed disclosed a sepulchral chamber within, in which 
was found a vast number of bones and ornaments of shell. It was only 
a sample, however, of scores and hundreds of mounds of like, or even of 
larger, proportion to be found along the Mississippi. Not all, however, 
of these mounds were devoted to the same purpose. Some of them 
were manifestly temple-mounds ; others, again, the residences of chiefs 
or leaders among the people. Perhaps the best conception of them 
will be obtained from a description of their appearance as they existed 
in the year 1812 on the American Bottom—a rich alluvial plain on the 
eastern shore of the Mississippi river opposite St. Louis. Mr. Bracken- 
ridge, a man well known in that day for his scientific knowledge, thus 
describes his visit to this locality :—“ I found myself in the midst of a 
group of mounds, mostly of a circular shape, and at a distance resembling 
enormous hay-stacks scattered through a meadow. Around me I counted 
forty-five mounds or pyramids, besides a great number of small artificial 
elevations. Pursuing my walk along the bank of the Cahokia, I passed 
eight others in a distance of three miles before I arrived at the largest 
assemblage. When I reached the foot of the principal mound, I was 
struck with a degree of astonishment not unlike that which is experienced 
in contemplating the Egyptian pyramids. What a stupendous pile of 
earth heaped up! Such amass must have required years and the labour 
of thousands. The shape is that of a parallelogram, standing from 
north to south. On the south side, there is a broad apron or step 
about half-way down, and from its inner projection into the plain, about 
fifteen feet wide, which was probably intended as an ascent to the mound. 
By stepping around the base, I computed the circumference to be at 
least 800 yards, and the height of the mound about 90 feet. The step 
or apron has been used as a kitchen-garden by the monks of La Trappe, 
and the top is sowed with wheat.” It is of the same form as those 
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which are known as temple-mounds in Mexico. It is still in existence, 
and the traveller passing by in the railway-car may see this singular 
hill on the plain, but very few know of its associations with a remote 
people and the worship of bygone ages. 

This and similar mounds, and burial-places, and sites of ancient towns, 
await the investigation of the antiquarian. The new race that has come 
in to take possession of the land has been too busy in building houses 
and cities to turn its attention to the sifting of the ashes of the past. 
But from all the material already in hand, the following conclusions are 
fairly drawn :— 

1. This ancient race was substantially the same people whom the 
Spaniards found in Mexico. The evidence goes to show that there was 
communication or trade of some kind between the Great Lakes on the 
north and Mexico. The peculiar specular copper of Lake Superior has 
been found in the needles used by the Peruvians. There were probably 
several branches of this one race, which, in their separation to different 
regions, maintained their own peculiarities and dialects, but their course 
of travel and emigration was plainly from the north to the south. In 
Mexico their civilisation found its culmination. There the earth-mounds 
of the north have become stone-cased pyramids, but they are the same 
in form and in use. The pottery dug out of the mounds in the 
Mississippi valley is the same in its peculiar form and colouring as that 
used among the ancient Mexicans. Indeed, its counterpart can be found 
to-day in use among the Indians of New Mexieo. Other facts, pointing 
to the same conclusion, are found in similarity of religious customs, 
in the manner of burial, and in the habits of the people in their domestic 
life. 

2. They were a religious people. They had their temples, their 
system of sacrifices, and their belief in a life beyond the grave. In their 
cemeteries, where the dead are buried in a circle, it is usual to find, on 
the right side of the skeleton, in the circle of the arm, an earthen dish, 
on which provisions of some kind were placed for the long journey. On 
the other side, near the head, is a small earthen jar, probably, as 
interpreted by the customs of their descendants, the sacred medicinal 
vase, whose magic powers would help the soul in its passage to the 
spirit-world. They were sun-worshippers, and the traces of human 
sacrifices on their altars are plain and unmistakable. Quite a number 
of idols also have been found in the mounds and graves. Some of these 
show a high degree of skill in their execution, and their features have a 
striking oriental appearance. We can learn from the Spanish account 
of the Mexicans in the days of Cortes, something in detail of the faith 
of this people ; but out of the darkness of their past these facts stand 
out plainly :—They recognised the existence of a Supreme Power to 
whom they were responsible; they had the sense of sin and guilt ; 
they felt the need of a propitiatory sacrifice ; and they believed in a life 
to come. Those who are anxious to disprove the Mosaic account of the 
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creation of man may make the existence of this people as remote as 
they choose, but so much the worse is it for the modern theory that 
seeks to deny the fact of the Fall, and makes man’s moral nature simply 
a development of his animal life. The earliest traces of human life on 
the continent of America reveal the fact that men felt themselves to be 
offenders against God, and in need of some atoning sacrifice. 

3. All the material gathered thus far goes to show that the immense 
antiquity attributed to the works of this ancient people has no founda- 
tion in fact. Romantic people, and those especially who are exceedingly 
anxious to disprove Bible history, have claimed that the Mound 
Builders were dwelling on this continent twenty or thirty thousand 
years ago. Even so high an authority as Sir Charles Lyell enters into 
a calculation to show that a skull found in the alluvial deposit of the 
Mississippi Valley must be about 30,000 years old. It was, however, 
about as accurate as Mark Twain’s famous deduction with reference to 
the length of the Mississippi River. Having learned that the river in 
the last century had shortened itself one hundred miles by the changing 
of its channel, from the data thus furnished he showed that 20,000 
years ago it was 20,000 miles longer than it now is; and that two 
thousand years hence it would be so short that St. Louis and New 
Orleans would only be a few miles apart. 

Stratifications of mud, with their imbedded bones, do not, to say the 
least, furnish very solid evidences in proof of the vast antiquity of man’s 
existence on the earth. The truth is, that careful and sober investiga- 
tions have dispelled the illusion of romancing geologists in this case. 
The highest and latest authority on this subject says, “On the one 
hand, not a tittle of evidence is on record to carry the age of man in 
America beyond the present geological epoch. Dr. Lund examined in 
Brazil more than eight hundred caverns, out of which number only six 
contained human bones, and of these six, only one had, with the human 
bones, those of animals now extinct. Even in that instance the original 
stratification had been disturbed, and probably the bones had been 
interred there. The same is true of the caves of California, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. So in every other example where an unbiassed and 
competent geologist has made the examination, the alleged discoveries of 
human remains in the older strata have proved erroneous.” 

The report of the United States Survey in the Mississippi Valley, 
under the direction of General Humphreys, gives a period of 5000 years 
as ample time to account for all the traces of human life found there. 
Indeed, a much shorter time would be sufficient to cover the origin, 
growth, and decay of the civilisation of the Mound Builders. True, 
the mould of many generations of forest trees covers their crumbling 
temples and burial-places ; but two or three thousand years is a long 
period in man’s history, and brings to pass much waste and ruin. The 
present mighty civilisation on this continent is a growth of less than 
three hundred and fifty years. If some sudden blight should fall upon 
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it, and a thousand years of desolation and decay succeed the three 
centuries of growth, the ruin would be as complete as that which now 
remains as a memorial of the vanished Mound Builders. It can, then, 
be accepted as an established fact, all fanciful and sensational state- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding, that the pre-historic remains 
in America furnish no evidence of the vast antiquity of man’s life on 
this planet. On the contrary, all the carefully-considered discoveries 
thus far made, tend to confirm the Biblical account, both as to man’s 
origin and his comparatively recent creation. 

Sr. Lovts. 































Samu. J. NIccoLys. 





DO PRESBYTERIANS HOLD APOSTOLICAL 
SUCCESSION ? 


HERE is no doubt that Scotch Presbyterians have held what, in 

some sense, might be called a doctrine of Apostolical Succession. 
That is, they have held that those who were ordained by apostles to the 
ministerial office were endowed with the authority to ordain others to 
that office, and so to continue the succession—that ordinarily neither 
the possession of the needed gifts, nor the call of the people, superseded 
the solemn setting apart of the Presbytery. When the Westminster 
Assembly “voted that ordination is the act of a Presbytery,” they 
expressed the view unanimously held by the Scotch theologians of the 
period. Ordination,” says Gillespie, “is necessary and essential to the 
calling of a minister. Ambassadors, . . . generals, admirals, . . . do 
not run unsent. Shall the visible Church of Christ have less order 
than a civil republic?” “The established and settled order of calling 
of pastors,” says Rutherford, “is by succession of pastors to pastors.” 

We have an illustration of how strong was the feeling in this matter 
in the conduct of the Cameronians. After the martyrdom of Cargill 
they were without a minister, and there was no minister in Scotland 
whom they could acknowledge. But instead of ordaining at their own 
hands, they sent Renwick to Holland to get theological training from 
Dutch professors, and orderly instalment in the sacred office from Dutch 
presbyters ; and from the middle of 1681 to the end of 1683, they had 
neither preaching nor sacraments. Shields mentions that Renwick, in the 
first year of his wonderful ministry, kept note of five hundred baptisms 
performed by him, and, at that number, “lost count.” At the Revolu- 
tion, they were again pastorless—Shields and Linning having gone into 
the Established Church—and they did as before. Instead of making a 
minister, they waited on, till, sixteen or seventeen years after, God in 
His providence sent them Mr. M‘Millan, extruded from the Church for 
his sympathy with Cameronian principles. And further, as one presby- 
ter could not ordain, they still waited and prayed for about thirty years 
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more, when the seceder Nairn became a convert to their views ; and, 
holding his deposition invalid, clave errante, at the end of half-a-century 
they were enabled to form themselves into a complete Presbyterian 
Church. 

When the Presbyterians in these days were taunted about their 
“orders” coming to them through such an impure channel as the 
Church of Rome, they answered—(1) that they could trace a visible 
Protestant succession down through the centuries ; and (2) that “the 
substance and essence of ordination consist in the appointing men to the 
holy ministry by persons in office. But all the corrupt rites added by 
the Church of Rome take not away the essence and nature of ordina- 
tion.” “We are told,” says Gillespie in substance, “ that if we hold 
ordination to be necessary and essential to the calling of a ministry, 
we are wrecked on the dilemma of either acknowledging that those who 
ordained the Reformers were true ministers of Christ, or that we have 
got our orders from those who had no commission from Christ to make 
ministers for Him; but, . . . I answer, as a learned countryman of 
mine did seventy years ago, that although Rome was morally corrupted 
and defaced, yet i¢ was even then a Church. . . . Wherefore, I con- 
clude that those who were ordained in the Church of Rome before the 
Reformation, in so far as they were ordained in the name of Christ, by 
those who had themselves been ordained presbyters as well as bishops, 
were thus far . . . truly and lawfully ordained.” Nor would Gillespie, 
Rutherford, and Dickson have been startled by the declaration which 
has been recently quoted from a paper issued by the London Pro- 
vincial Assembly in 1654, to the effect that “their ministry was 
derived to them from Christ and His apostles, by succession of a 
ministry continued in the Church for 1600 years.” Our good fore- 
fathers would, we think, rather have enjoyed the palpable hit, as it 
seems to us, so well delivered against the haughty Prelatists, who 
boasted of their long succession ; which, after all, shorter by a century 
at least than that of the Presbyterians, could not go back beyond the 
middle of the second century without the aid of forged or dubious 
documents, and which even then was incomplete and undeveloped. 

But let us explain. The Church was not, in the idea of these men, a 
mere voluntary association for moral and religious impulse and improve- 
ment ; but a supernatural institution, whose ordinances were effective, not 
merely by their instrumental fitness for the objects of their appointment, 
but, when rightly used, as means in connection with which supernatural 
grace was bestowed ; and they shrank from any apparent divergence 

from Scriptural ways. Further, they liked things to be done decently 
and in order in the Church as well as in the State ; and they were 
perhaps too much afraid of anything that had an anarchical appear- 
ance or tendency. But there was no superstition in connection with 
their views—their high views, if you like—concerning ordination. 
They had no trouble of mind about any historical gap or any break in 
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the succession chain. They held that when a mere adherence to the 
letter was opposed to the great objects of the institution, and when 
there was a real necessity for the infringement of the order so greatly 
prized, the ordinary way of pastoral succession might, and ought to be 
departed from. Samuel Rutherford says: “Ordination of pastors is not 
of that absolute necessity, but in an exigence (of necessity) the election 
of the people or some other thing may supply the want of it.” “ What 
if all your presbyters were to die,” asked the Independents, somewhat 
scoffingly ; “shall there then be no ministry?” Rutherford reminded 
them of a King in the heavens from whose grace and power pastors and 
teachers ever came ; and further replied, that even in that case there 
would be no difficulty ; “a ministerial power is then immediately con- 
ferred on some in a Church which is removed from any Church 
consociation with other Churches.” Gillespie expresses similar views. 
“Suppose,” he says, “those Protestant ministers who first ordained 
other ministers, were themselves ordained by such as had no power to 
ordain them ; nay, suppose the first reforming ministers to have been 
at the beginning of the Reformation no ministers, but private persons, 
not pretending to be ordained, what will they conclude from this? It 
proves nothing against that which we hold concerning the necessity of 
ordination, for we plainly say, that in extraordinary cases, when 
ordination cannot be had, and when there are none who have authority 
from Christ to ordain, then and there, an inward call from God enlarg- 
ing the heart, stirring up, and assisting with the good-will and consent 
of a people whom God makes willing, can make a minister authorised 
to do ministerial acts.” . 

Then it is to be remembered that with the Scotch doctrine of “suc- 
cession” there was connected no mystico-magical virtue. (1) There is 
nothing sacramental in the Scotch idea of orders. This is carefully 
disclaimed by our theologians. The “laying on of hands” was still 
retained, but it was not regarded “as the substantial part of ordination.” 
“T hold the laying on of hands,” says Gillespie, “to be no sacrament, 
nor efficacious and operative for the giving of the Holy Ghost.” (2) While 
it was thought that ordination—whether in regular succession or not 
—was generally necessary to the right administration of the sacra- 
ments, High Church sacramentalism was unknown. There was no 
belief in baptismal regeneration, or in any transubstantiation or consub- 
stantiation of the communion bread and wine. Take baptism for 
example. Instead of its being the ordinary and divinely-appointed 
means or instrument of regeneration—‘ As the Israelites were first 
brought out of Egypt before they were brought through the sea, so we 
are first redeemed by Christ, and find grace and favour in His eyes, 
before we receive the seals of the covenant grace. Baptism is intended 
only for the redeemed.” The view that was held of the union between 
Christ and His true people made anything like baptismal regeneration 
offensive above measure. For baptismal regeneration means the doc- 
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trine that the visible Church, with its masses of unbelief, and ignorance, 
and immorality, is Christ’s true mystical body and bride. Mr. Glad- 
stone, we think, in a notable article spoke of Presbyterians and 
others as denying a visible Church. But the Scotch theologians had a 
most distinct idea of the visible Church. It consisted not of believers 
and regenerate, but of professors of the Christian faith having a 
reputable outward “walk and conversation”; not Christ’s mystical 
but his politic body ; His earthly house in which there was food, and 
shelter, and training for His people, where also were the power and 
working of the Holy Ghost—blessed manifestations of the King ; and of 
which, too, there is this record, that multitudes ‘“‘ are born there.” (3) 
As everyone knows, an essential idea of High Church orders is that of 
their indelibility. There may be deposition, there may be degradation, 
but the character, the sacred brand, still remains. When the Presby- 
terians were accused of teaching a similar doctrine about their orders, 
the charge was indignantly denied. “We see,” says Rutherford, “no 
indelible character because a pastor is always a called pastor ; if the 
man commits scandals the Church may call his character from him, and 
turn him into a mere private man.” Presbyterian ordination is instal- 
lation in an office ; the other, is the infusion of a mystical or miracle- 
working power. This is an essential difference. (4) Then important 
as pastoral ordination was regarded, there was also fsomething else 
important and generally necessary, of a very unsacerdotal character. 
One of the Articles of the Savoy Conference (Independent) is to the 
effect that ‘ordination to the work of the ministry, though it be by 
persons rightly ordained, does not convey any office power without a 
previous election of the Church.” The Scotch Presbyterians, if they did 
not go so far, tended in the same direction. Describing how it was in 
his days, Rutherford says that “no man is obtruded on a flock against 
their consent, and no man appointed a pastor but of a certain flock.” 
In the words of Calvin, quoted with approval by Gillespie, “ Any one 
intruded without the approbation of the people, is destitute of a legiti- 
mate call.” But this, if it does not give the people any part properly in 
the act of ordination, seems to make their consent necessary to the 
constitution of a ministry that can “rightly administer” the ordinances 
of the Church. At a later period it was very strongly held that an 
“intruded ” minister was not “a lawful” minister of Christ, and many 
of the people would not accept the sacraments at his hands, And no 
one can fail to see how little akin such ideas are to sacerdotalism or 
sacramentalism ; though Calderwood in his “ Altare” points out how 
—a remnant of early and better times—in the Anglican Ordination 
Service there is a recognition of the people however unreal. (5) We 
may add that the Scotch Presbyterians, and certainly some English 
ones, acknowledged the orders of Independents. That is implied in 
some things we have mentioned already. Gillespie and Livingston 
must have preached in Independent pulpits in London ; and such 
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able and thoroughly representative Presbyterians as the authors of the 
*« Plea for Persecuted Ministers,” teach that while the difference between 
Presbyterians and Prelatists is vast, that between Presbyterians and 
Independents is very trifling, and by mutual explanation might be got 
over. Altogether, whatever high and stringent views of Church 
authority and Church order were held by Gillespie, Rutherford, Dick- 
son, Wood, Durham, and others, we think they cannot be charged with 
any sympathy with a doctrine of orders such as is developed in our 
times out of apostolical succession. 

In regard to the preaching of laymen, Presbyterians certainly held 
that, ordinarily, it belonged to pastors regularly ordained to administer 
the sacraments and to instruct the flock. The matter of teaching they 
thought to be of very high importance, as God’s Word from the lips of 
faithful and qualified men was, in their view, the great power of Christ- 
ian life, without which, indeed, sacraments would become mere forms 
and superstitions. And their opinion was decided that it was neither 
right, nor in any aspect of it expedient, for a private person, at his own 
impulse, to take on him the pastor's function, whether in the pulpit or 
at the communion table. The circumstances of the time no doubt led 
them sometimes to express themselves very strongly about this. 

There is scarcely anything sadder in the Church’s annals than the 
story of English Presbyterianism. Among its ministers were many 
admirable men—men of intellect, of learning, and, above all, of piety. 
But they failed to use aright the day of their opportunity. They were 
made for quieter times. And when the press of conflict came they had 
no chance with the ruthless unscrupulosity of the Prelatists on the one 
hand, and the intensity and energy of the Independents on the other. 
Was there ever anything nobler than that Presbyterian St. Bartholomew ? 
And yet what came of the secession of the two thousand ? There was 
no organising among them. There was no real effort to rouse the 
nation. Instead of getting from their heroism life and power, it almost 
seems as if they had been exhausted by it. And while Independency 
survived and strengthened, and kept its orthodoxy, Presbyterianism— 
respectable, slow, unimpulsive—collapsed to a large extent into a miser- 
able Rationalism. 

We have an instance of this want of discernment on the part of the Pres- 
byterians in the paper already referred to. When, after Cromwell’s assump- 
tion of the Protectorship and grant of toleration, London was all astir with 
“ sectaries ” and enthusiasts, and perhaps very many offensive and dis- 
orderly things were done, we do not wonder that the sober and digni- 
fied Presbyterian divines were greatly disturbed. This state of things 
was all out of their way. According to prevailing ideas, it was an open 
insult to them, as still the established Church of the nation. And they 
committed the mistake of meeting the crisis with an assertion of their 
Church’s claims, and an attack upon opponents, many of them devout and 
orthodox, as sinning after the manner of Korah and his company, because 
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of certain disorderly Church doings ; the chief immediate occasion of the 
manifesto, according to Neal, being that “pulpit doors were set open to 
laymen and gifted brethren.” But comparisons with Old Testament inci- 
dents were made in those days in a somewhat general way, and they are 
not to be pressed. Certainly these men were not sacerdotalists. Besides, 
the London Presbyterian ministers were not quite representative of their 
brethren. They were known as very high and rigid. If reference is 
made in their manifesto to the Independents, it is a suggestive and 
interesting fact that at this very time in some parts of England there 
were associations which held regular meetings, composed of Presbyterian, 
Independent, and Episcopal ministers, of which the London clergy did 
not approve. Baillie mentions that he and his friends had a stout 
fight, in the Westminster Assembly, with Calamy and some other Pres- 
byterians, on the proposition that a minister should not be ordained 
without designation to a certain church, and that they carried their 
point with difficulty—the success, in fact, not being very complete. It 
is another proof of a High Presbyterian party, whose want of success may 
be a warning to us. High Church Presbyterianism will not do. Give 
a taste for the sacerdotal, and people will quickly betake themselves 
where they will get the genuine article—the old wine of the apocalyptic 
“woman,” with pith and body in it, and a flavour all its own. 

There was, moreover, some difference among Scotch Presbyterians on 
this point. While all agreed in the general view we have stated, there 
was a party more strict and a party less strict. Shortly after 1638, 
there arose a hot discussion, which was not easily repressed, in regard to 
certain religious meetings which seem to have originated with Presby- 
terians from Ireland, who, when their ministers were driven from them, 
had acquired the habit of meeting among themselves for religious 
exercises. The matter was brought before the Church by Harry 
Guthrie, a turbulent, ill-set man, afterwards Bishop of Dunkeld, to 
whom the “innovation” was very offensive, and who was almost 
fanatical in his determination to have it stamped out at once. There 
was an immense excitement on the subject in the Assembly of 
1640 at Aberdeen. It became sometimes quite tumultuous, and the 
grave men hissed and cheered. But though Henderson—strong and 
authoritative—did not like the thing, and would have put an end to it, 
such men as Rutherford, Dickson, Livingston, and even Blair, had other 
views. 

Notwithstanding a judgment somewhat adverse in the Assembly of 
1647, the issue was the firm establishment of the fellowship meeting, 
in which the laity had religious communion and discussion among 
themselves, and which became a vitalising element in Scotch religious 
history, developing, as we know, at one period into a system of lay 
religious activity, which has had very notable results in the Northern 
Highlands of Scotland. 

The difficulty was not exactly in the lay element. The Scotch 
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probationer for the ministry is a layman, and may preach for a lifetime 
as such. During the Persecution some of the field-preachers were only 
probationers. For a considerable period Cameron had no more than a 
probationer’s license. As we may perhaps gather from a paper of 
Gillespie, if the circumstances invited or justified, and there were men 
at command with real duvaus, he would not have much objected to their 
being used as a missionary or evangelistic agency, but wnder the 
authority of the Church, and with some sort of mission from her. The 
Church, in the view of these great men, was a kingdom with mighty 
forces in it, and it needed order and organisation, men of might and 
wisdom, to rule under the Heavenly King. 

In conclusion, let the great importance Presbyterians attach to the 
preaching of the Word be carefully observed. Sacredotalists have no 
difficulties about lay preaching. With them, preaching is a mere 
accident of the priestly office, which has chiefly to do with the Holy 
Sacraments. The Scotch rule was never to administer the sacraments 
without the preaching of the Word. This shows how free they were 
of sacerdotalism. Preaching was first, then the Sacraments. 


Norte. 


The Cameronians were a shrewd people; and in addition to their strong 
Presbyterian principles on ordination, there were various expediencies which 
might at least strengthen their resolution not to take to pastor-making themselves. 

There are not a few indications that the Scotch Presbyterians were not 
inclined to trust greatly to the Romish orders, and that these needed at least to 
be supplemented by the extraordinary mission of the Reformers, which was per- 
haps after all the real and great thing. 

The Scotch theologians urgently asserted that the sacraments were not mere 
signs. There was always efficacious grace connected with the true receiving of 
them. Regeneration might take place at baptism. In the Lord’s Supper there 
was a real giving of Christ’s body and blood in the bread and wine, as to all their 
redeeming benefits to the true recipients. It was admitted that there was some 
mystery about that blessed ordinance ; any change, or any inherence of grace in 
the elements, being always denied. Says Rutherford: “ Nos dicimus auctiorem 
gratiam dari per sacramenti receptionem ; et quamvis actio organica sacramenti 
sit nobis incomprehensibilis, an ideo res ipsa neganda est?” ‘We say that 
increase of grace is given by the reception of the Sacrament, and although the 
organic action of the Sacrament is to us incomprehensible, are we on that account 
to deny the thing itself?” Ex. Arminianismi, 721. 


J. 


A VISIT TO MORAVIA AND BOHEMIA. 


7. task which has been assigned to me in this paper is to give 
some account of the recent celebration of the Centenary of the 
Edict of Toleration, following up the papers of M. Dus¢k, and that of 
the Editor in the October number. 
In May last the Presbyterian Churches of Britain were invited to 
appoint delegates to attend the Synods of the Reformed Church in 
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Bohemia and Moravia. In compliance with this invitation the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland commissioned Rev. Dr. Marshall Lang and 
Mr. John Neilson Cuthbertson, both of Glasgow. The Free Church, 
Rev. Dr. Laughton, Moderator of the last Assembly ; Rev. James Pirie, 
missionary at Prague ; Rev. Andrew Moody, missionary at Pesth ; Rev. 
Thomas Crerar, of North Leith, and myself; while the United Presby- 
terian Church sent Rev. Dr. Scott, their Home Mission Secretary. The 
English Presbyterian Synod was represented by the Rev. Robert Lundie 
and Mr. Samuel Smith, both of Liverpool. The Moravian Synod met 
on 19th September, the Bohemian on 13th October. The long interval 
between the two meetings rendered it difficult for delegates to attend 
both, so much so indeed that only Dr. Scott and Mr. Pirie were able 
to do so. 

Let me here say a word on the relation of Bohemia and Moravia, 
and of the two synods to each other. The dominions of the Bohemian 
Crown include Moravia and Silesia, so that, in a conventional sense, 
Bohemia covers the whole ; just as in ordinary language, England 
covers England and Wales. The case of England and Wales is closely 
approximate to that of Bohemia and Moravia, for the Crown Prince of 
Bohemia was Margrave of Moravia, as ours is Prince of Wales. There 
is not, however, as between the English and the Welsh a difference in 
race and language. Bohemians and Moravians are alike Czech, and use 
that Sclavonic tongue. The House of Hapsburg finds it convenient to 
govern Bohemia and Moravia as separate provinces, and decrees that the 
Reformed Church in each province shall meet in a separate Synod, but 
in no true sense do these Synods represent separate Churches.* Indeed 
we found that most of the pastors in Moravia were born Bohemians, 
while some of those in Bohemia were born Moravians. 

Mr. Crerar and I, travelling out together, reached Prague on the 
evening of Saturday, 17th September, where we were welcomed by Mr. 
Pirie. On Monday morning we started with Mr. Pirie for Klobuk, 
joining Dr. Lang and Mr. Cuthbertson, who had spent the Sabbath in 
Dresden, in the train. The journey from Prague to Briinn occupied 
five hours. With beautiful weather such as we fortunately enjoyed, the 
scenery we passed in itself would have gratified the eye; but as Mr. 
Pirie poured out historical lore, connecting the different localities with 
incidents in the Hussite, Thirty Years’, Seven Years’, or Seven Weeks’ 
Wars, any one would indeed have been a heartless being who had 
not having his emotions stirred’ and his sympathies enlisted in behalf 
of the people of this most interesting country, which well may be 
styled the “cockpit” of Europe. 

Arrived at Briinn, we were received at the station by Pastor Cisar, 
who conveyed us in carriages to Klobuk, a town of 3500 inhabitants, 
quite off the line usually followed by travellers. Indeed, the delegates 

* See Report by Pastor Cisar to Committee on Confessions of Presbyterian Alliance. 
Proceedings of Philadelphia Council, p. 1097. 
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were informed that they were the first Scotchmen who had been seen in 
Klobuk within the memory of man, although a Scottish lady had 
recently visited the Reformed pastors in the Moravian Highlands. Ex- 
planation of the choice of such a meeting place is unnecessary to those 
acquainted with the history of Protestanism in Bohemia and Moravia. 
The churches erected under the Edict of Toleration were located in the 
most out of the way situations ; they were not permitted to have the 
outward appearance of churches, nor to have doors opening on a main 
street, and both steeples and bells were also prohibited. These restric- 
tions were only removed by the decrees of 1863 and 1866. Some 
of the congregations hastening to take advantage of their new liberties, 
have recently erected steeples close by their old churches, and aim 
by-and-bye at building churches to these steeples to replace the worn- 
out, barn-like edifices erected 100 years ago. 

Notwithstanding the insinuating dust by which we were now 
thoroughly begrimed, we were enjoying the drive to Klobuk, through 
the rich undulating plains near Briinn, little dreaming of the succession 
of surprises before us, when we reached the village of Scelowitz, where 
we had been told the horses would be changed. On alighting, we were 
received by the Superintendent (permanent Moderator) of the Synod, 
Pastor Benés, who delivered an address of welcome in Latin. The 
cortege, now consisting of seven carriages, each drawn by a pair of the 
fiery little horses of the country, proceeded rapidly over the ground 
occupied by the Russians during the battle of Austerlitz, and had made 
some progress in ascending the heights beyond, when, at a point where 
the road dipped into a hollow, the astonished delegates found them- 
selves surrounded by a brilliant escort of forty mounted peasant youths, 
each bearing a gaily-emblazoned Hussite banner. Presently the 
carriages stopped, and an elder of the Klobuk congregation, advancing 
from a crowd of the people, who had come to the confines of the parish 
to meet the Superintendent and delegates, delivered an address in 
Czech. The feelings of the moment were too intense to allow one 
to think of such a trivial circumstance as the picturesqueness of the 
incident ; but now one cannot but recall the surroundings. The winding 
road is visible only for a few hundred yards above us. The highest 
point is occupied by the advance guard of the brightly dressed 
mountaineers, with their beaded hats, embroidered coats, elaborate 
saddlecloths, and glittering banners. Then the carriages stretch down 
from the point at which we stand, with a couple of the escort between 
each, and the rearguard, half hid by the fruit trees which line the road, 
are two or three hundred yards below. On the bank to the left of the 
foremost carriage, a crowd of peasants, mostly women, in the gay 
costume of the district, consisting of bright, highly-wrought bodice, 
large Elizabethan-like collar, red head-covering, variously coloured 
dress, and Hessian boats, but also including a good many hard-featured, 
clear-eyed, weather-beaten men, stand separated by a short space from 
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the small group of pastors, plainly dressed in black, among whom are 
five travel-stained foreigners. In the space between, two tall, erect 
figures stand by themselves—one the stalwart elder, dressed in blue, a 
powerful, active man, past his prime ; the other the venerable-looking 
Superintendent, a man of noble presence. When the elder had con- 
cluded his address, the Superintendent and Dr. Marshall Lang briefly 
replied, the latter speaking through an interpreter. 

Proceeding towards Klobuk, still six miles off, the procession passed 
slowly through hamlets decorated with flags, and was constantly greeted 
by fresh groups of peasants. Between the villages a brisk pace was 
maintained, and soon we were within earshot of the Klobuk bells. The 
Protestant houses bore flags of the Austrian and Bohemian colours, 
many of them bearing the symbolic cup in the centre. At the entrance 
to the village square, a floral arch had been erected, bearing in large 
letters, ‘‘ Vitejte !” the Bohemian for welcome. Passing under the arch, 
the procession entered the square, where a large crowd had assembled 
to witness the arrival of the delegates at the principal inn, and received 
them with every mark of respect. 

On the evening of arrival, the opening sermon was preached to the 
Synod by Pastor Cisar. The church was packed in every part, and 
numbers of people also stood round the open windows and door. The 
appearance of the congregation was most striking. The women were 
all to the right of the pulpit, the men to the left, the red head-dresses 
and white collars of the former contrasting more vividly with the dark 
costumes of the latter when thus arranged en masse. The children 
occupied the gallery, boys and girls being separated by the organ. The 
large number of young men present was remarkable. All listened most 
attentively to the sermon, which was first preached in Czech, and then 
re-preached in English for the benefit of the strangers, the congregation 
patiently waiting through the delivery of the English, although so many 
of them were standing. Pastor Cisar, in his welcome to the delegates, 
spoke of them as the first of those who did not, like the priest and the 
Levite, pass by, but like the Samaritan, helped the poor maltreated and 
oppressed Protestants of Bohemia. In the course of his sermon, he 
compared with much ingenuity the trials of Bohemia during the anti- 
reformation to the plagues of Egypt, the Jesuits who had specially 
endeavoured to destroy the evangelical literature of the old Unitas 
Fratrum being set down as the devouring locusts. God had not, he 
said, forgotten Bohemia in 1621, but Bohemia turned away from God, 
who allowed her own sons to shed each other’s blood on pretext of 
defending the faith, The Bohemians had brought misfortune on 
themselves by electing an inexperienced German youth as king. The 
exiled Bohemians, who fled after the defeat of 1621, had become 
blessings to the countries where they found refuge, but they had lost 
their language, and all recollection of their connection with the Father- 
land ; and their descendants could now only be reached by the general 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXXVI. 2G 
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appeal for aid to the Churches who had profited so much from their 
labours, and who were the spiritual offspring of the Bohemian Sion. 
Joseph II, Pastor Cisar compared to Cyrus in a most interesting 
manner. The Edict of Toleration called the Protestant Church into 
life again, but gave it no sustaining power. Protestants were still, he 
said, looked upon by the authorities as a nuisance—a necessary evil. 

On Tuesday, 20th inst., the church was crowded to overflowing by eight 
o'clock in the morning. After sermon by Senor Nespor, the delegates 
were introduced, each making a short speech, Mr. Cisar showing wonder- 
ful readiness in translating English, German, and Italian, into Czech. 

The remainder of the day was spent by the delegates in private 
intercourse with the pastors, most of whom are highly cultivated and 
earnest men. The delegates were also able to see a little of the 
neighbourhood. The land in this district is entirely in the hands of 
peasant proprietors, the average holding being about ten acres. The 
population appear to be quite independent of the outside world, and to 
have food, wine, and clothing, all of their own production, in abund- 
ance ; but there is no trade, and money rarely passes through their 
hands. With no middle or upper class to bestir energy and introduce 
new ideas, this peasantry have lived for generations, son after father, in 
the same simple way. Habits of cleanliness are notably prevalent, a 
slovenly dressed person or an untidy house being alike exceptional. 

On the following morning there was still a large attendance, although 
the church was not overcrowded as on the previous days. After 
devotional services in Czech and in English, a very striking address 
was delivered in Czech by Mr. Karafiat, of whom more immediately. 
A solemn farewell service followed, and before noon most of the dele- 
gates were off on their homeward journey. 

From Klobuk, Mr. Crerar and I drove to Auzpitz—two hours 
distant. This town is in the parish of a Pastor Séebesty, who was 
educated, and for sometime acted as a pastor, at Elberfeld. The church 
and manse are situated in a secluded village, with a small population, 
some five or six miles off; but the Pastor, having acquired through his 
father-in-law a property in the town, has removed his residence to 
Auzpitz, where he is assiduously engaged in forming a congregation. 
Part of the property he has converted into a preaching hall, and he has 
already gathered about 150 people. The teaching of the old Hussites 
still influences the people in the rural districts, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Romish Church to counteract and defeat it. In this 
neighbourhood, the pastor said, until about thirty years ago, family 
worship, with reading of the Scriptures and psalm singing, was 
quite common, even among those who were registered as Romanists, 
but the Jesuits have now almost succeeded in stamping this practice 
out. Pastor Sébesty’s colporteur, however, lately found a Roman 
Catholic family in which the Bible was read night and morning, and on 
inquiring how it came about that they observed this habit, he was told, 
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“Tt has come down to us from our fathers.” In the same neighbour- 
hood, two years ago, a priest found a man with a Bible. Seizing the 
book the priest said, “'To the peasant belongs the hay-fork, to the priest 
the Bible.” “No,” replied the peasant, as he wrested the book from 
the other’s grasp, “the Bible is mine, and I will keep it.” 

Our next visit was to Lhota, in the Little Carpathians, the highland 
parish of which Mr. Karafiat is pastor. The journey was one which 
neither of us will readily forget, but we have no room for details. Mr. 
Karafiat’s manse, a substantial little house, stands high on a hill side, 
so embosomed in trees as to be quite invisible until one is close to it. 
The church stands a few yards apart from the manse. It is a wooden 
building, erected in 1784, in such a curious style that one might 
puzzle a long time over the purpose for which it was built before 
venturing to set it down as a church. We found it, however, to be 
most suitable, alike to the locality and the circumstances of the people. 

On Sabbath we heard Mr. Karafiat preach to a congregation of 
nearly four hundred. The interior of the church we found to be well 
arranged,!and wonderfully comfortable. In appearance, the congrega- 
tion presented a great contrast to that at Klobuk. Here the people 
were darker and smaller, and had a pinched, weather-beaten look such 
as one finds among the poor classes of the Irish peasantry. For many 
years drunkenness has had a baneful effect in this district. It does not 
pay innkeepers, we were told, to bring up either wine or beer from the 
lowlands, hence they keep only brandy; and brandy-drinking, with 
insufficient feeding, has so deteriorated the physique of the people that 
now few of the men can be taken for military service. Mr. Karafiat 
was preaching a temperance sermon, which was listened to with the 
deepest attention. His kirk-session, he afterwards told us, are so 
keenly alive to the necessity of discountenancing drinking that they take 
on discipline all who are seen in the tap-room of an inn. We were 
struck by the great social gap between Mr. Karafiat, one of the most 
scholarly and cultured men either of us had ever met, and his people, 
who are comparatively uneducated, and all of the crofter class, earning 
a scanty subsistence from their little properties of from five to ten 
acres, eked out by occasional employment as woodsmen in the forests of 
the graf, whose huge estates surround this glen. But, notwithstanding, 
under the quickening and refining influence of God’s Spirit, a greater 
number of these men are capable of giving real help in the congrega- 
tional work than is usually found in our congregations in Britain and 
America. Mr. Karafiat has evidently been useful, not only in promot- 
ing the spiritual, but also the temporal welfare of his flock, and his 
influence is extending over neighbouring pastors and people. The 
Editor, in the October number, referred to Pastor Schubert’s institution 
for training girls. Here at Lhota we found evidence of the good that 
institution has done. Four girls belonging to this parish have now 
returned after undergoing training at the institution. One has mar- 
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ried, and is not now able to undertake much work ; one, while still in 
a hopeful way, appears to have scarcely sufficient decision to enable her 
to bear the cross in the way which work for Christ in such a com- 
munity implies. The other two, however, are giving valuable assistance, 
both in Sabbath-school and sewing-class work, the latter being practical 
instruction in the use of the needle, which, it seems, the women sadly 
need. In the interval between the diets of worship on Sabbath, one of 
these girls was conducting a prayer-meeting, with about thirty women, 
in the churchyard as we passed. If the institution sends but two such 
workers to every parish in Bohemia and Moravia, who can estimate the 
good which may result ? 

If we allowed ourselves the pleasure of speaking of Mr. Karafiat him- 
self, we might write what he would blush to read. But our object is 
not to flatter, but to endeavour to picture the men who are working for 
the Gospel in Bohemia, and indicate the conditions under which they 
labour. The notes we have given of Mr. Karafiat’s work may, however, 
serve to reflect the worker. Certainly he is a man who “ seeks souls 
for his hire,” and with whom one cannot be in contact without feeling 
something of the reality and power of practical godliness. 

Reluctantly saying farewell to Mr. Karafiat on Tuesday morning 
(27th September), and travelling all that day, we reached Kolin, in the 
centre of Bohemia, late at night. Pastor Dusék needs no introduction 
to the readers of The Catholic Presbyterian, but they will be all the 
more interested to have some particulars about his parish. Once a 
fortified stronghold, Kolin is now a busy manufacturing town, with a 
population of 12,000. The fortifications are hid by the tall factories, 
the old palace of King George of Podiebrad is used as a municipal 
office, the castle as a brewery. Still, the town has an attractive 
appearance, especially when seen from the opposite bank of the 
Elbe. In the days of Huss, Kolin declared for his views, and it was 
for long a stronghold of the Taborites. But from the disaster of 1621, 
until Mr. Dus¢k’s appointment in 1868—that is, for almost 250 
years—the town was without a Protestant pastor. Mr. Dusék’s 
congregation is now in possession of some interesting relics of the 
Taborite times, referred to in his article in this Journal for August, 
1880, p. 139. They were found in the neighbourhood of Kolin in 
1866, along with two skeletons, one of which is now supposed to have 
been that of Prokopius, the Taborite priest, while the other was 
evidently that of a knight. Beside the priest were found a beautiful 
communion cup of beaten silver, with exquisitely chased ornamentation, 
part of a glass plate used for the sacramental bread, black glass buttons, 
and the remains of the brass clasps and leather binding of a book, 
doubtless a Bible. 

The first day with Mr. Dus¢k was spent in visiting Kuttenberg, once 
the second city of Bohemia, and interesting on account of the wholesale 
martyrdom which took place at its silver mines, down the shafts of 
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which upwards of 4000 Hussites were thrown. Our Edinburgh 
Association made an attempt, a few years ago, to set up a preaching- 
station in this town, but we were obliged to abandon the effort for a 
time. There is now, however, some encouragement to hope that the 
way will soon be opened up. 

The Synod of the Bohemian section of the Church was to meet at 
Prague on the 13th October, but unfortunately neither Mr. Crerar nor I 
was able to attend. What follows regarding it is from letters written by 
Mr. Dusék and Mr. Pirie. 

The Synod met in St. Clements, the only Reformed Church in Prague, 
on 13th October, the very anniversary of the Edict of Toleration. The 
church was crowded by about 2000 people, many of them from distant 
parishes, and all the forty-six pastors were present except nine, who 
were detained either by old age or illness. Both the singing and the 
prayers were unusally solemn and hearty, while Pastor Schubert in the 
opening sermon, avoiding the historical allusions usual on such occasions, 
declared from Luke xix. 41 and 42 the message of the Gospel, and 
urged his fellow-pastors to be faithful in bringing men to Christ. The 
Superintendent then delivered an opening address from the 129th Psalm. 
The church was decorated with evergreens and banners, the latter 
bearing the Hussite symbol—a sacramental cup on a Bible. The 
pastors wore gowns and bands, and formed a striking group as they 
stood round the Superintendent's rostrum. Addresses were delivered by 
the foreign delegates—Dr. Laughton, moderator of the General Assembly, 
and Mr. Pirie, missionary to the Jews, from the Free Church of Scot- 
land ; Dr. Scott of the United Presbyterian Church ; and Dr. Cattel, 
of La Fayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

In the evening a meeting of the Bohemian Evangelical Alliance—a 
kind of missionary society—was held. Senior Janata opened with an 
historical survey. Pastor Szalatnay then read a memoir by his grand- 
father, one of the Hungarian pastors who came to Bohemia after the 
proclamation of the Edict,* and several others delivered stirring 
addresses. On the following day the Synod adjourned until 28th 
November, as the lay members could not remain from home until the 
completion of the beet harvest. 

The demonstration at Klobuk might lead to a mistaken impression 
of the position of Protestantism in Bohemia and Moravia. Even in 
Klobuk the Protestants only form one-third of the population, and in 
the greater part of the country, in all the large towns, they form the 
merest fraction of the community. All the pastors we have named, 
and indeed the majority of the Reformed ministers, are now earnestly 
working for the extension of the Church amidst many discourage- 
ments and trials. The views on the state and prospects of the 
Reformed Church, expressed by Pastor Dusék, in his paper printed 
in the Proceedings of the First Council, and by Pastor Cisar in a paper 


* Vide October Number, p. 246. 
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printed in the Proceedings of the Second Council were in the main con- 
firmed by all that we saw and heard. In these papers the wants of 
the Church are fully detailed, and thus the question for the consideration 
of the stronger Churches of the Presbyterian Alliance is not what are 
the wants of Bohemia, but, which of the schemes brought under our 
notice by the pastors are most pressing, and could be most suitably 
aided from without. Our Churches must take care that our efforts really 
strengthen our weaker sisters, and do not impair their self-reliance. 
The conclusion I have reached is that our efforts should be concerted 
on two schemes—first, Church extension by evangelistic work ; and 
second, the raising of a sum of at least £2000, to secure premises in 
Prague to be used as the headquarters of the Comenius Association, and the 
kindred schemes originated and directed by Mr. Kaspar. The Bohemians 
are a reading people, and at present there is an unusual number of able 
writers—historical, poetical, and fictional—supplying them with literary 
food, and the tone of all the more distinguished authors is truly national. 
The history of Bohemia, if told at all, is a history of Protestantism. 
The greatest recent work is Palacky’s “ History of the Bohemian People,” 
through which the present generation has been told the true story of 
the Hussite times, previously withheld under Jesuit influence. It has 
been followed by works entitled ‘History of the Bohemian Brothers,” 
“ Rudolph IT. and his Times,” and “ History of the Bohemian Revolt of 
1618,” by Gindely. By one popular poet the Bohemians are addressed 
as “The Heirs of the White Mountain,” while another brings up the 
same eventful crisis under the laconic title “1621.” The historical 
novelists stir the emotions by stories drawn from the struggles of Huss 
and Zizka, and the horrors of the persecutions. Artists aid in the same 
direction, reproducing on canvas the scenes described by the writers. 
Even the political journalists tell the people that their “fathers 
were men,” and although they sometimes sneer at the old Bohemian 
love of the Bible, many openly profess to teach the social and political 
views of the Hussites and the United Brethren. The dry bones of the 
national Protestantism are thus being put together, and Mr. Kaspar is 
the leader of those who seek to clothe them with the flesh of Gospel 
knowledge, and who watch and pray for the breath of the Spirit to 
come on their reviving nation. Kaspar’s industrious pen has already 
produced a considerable supply of the best Evangelical literature, and 
he is countenanced by nearly all his fellow-pastors. It is of the utmost 
importance that he should be relieved of pastoral duty, and set apart 
entirely to this work, and also be fully equipped for carrying it on. It 
is proposed to purchase premises in Prague, part of which would be used 
as a depdt for the sale of books, saving the rent presently paid for hired 
premises, and the remainder as an Alwmnewm under Mr. Kaspar’s 
charge for the Protestant young men attending the High Schools and 
Colleges in Prague, who are presently without Protestant teaching of 
any kind, and among whom Mr. Kaspar is well qualified to work. 
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Carlyle, who had so often to describe places and events in Bohemia, 
has done the Bohemians no service. It was enough for him that they 
were “abhorrent of German speech.” They fare better at the hands of 
a writer who deals with “The Latest Bohemian Literature” in the 
Westminster Review for October, in whose concluding sentences we 
thoroughly concur. “We may well,” he writes, “congratulate this 
little people—who form a Slavonic island, environed, and in too many 
places permeated with Germanism—upon the noble stand they have 
made for their nationality. . . . It is not too much to say that 
there is no nation in Europe which so heartily deserves the sympathy 
of all liberal-minded Englishmen as this little Slavonic island, which 
threatens so often to be absorbed by the sea of Germanism around it. 
May the Cechs only be true to the glorious traditions of their ancestors, 
and they will pass triumphantly through the ordeal. Much may be 
hoped from a people that has made such a vigorous stand for its 
nationality.” 

JAMES MACDONALD. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


I. THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Dr. Mituican’s very interesting and, in doctrinal respects, remarkable work 

on the Resurrection of our Lord* consists of Six Lectures on this great sub- 

ject and an Appendix of Critical Notes. In the first three lectures Professor 
Milligan discusses the nature of the Lord’s risen body, gives the evidence for His 
resurrection, and refutes the theories brought forward by objectors to account for 
a belief on which the Christian Church from the first has depended for its exist- 
ence. It is in the following lectures, however, that the most remarkable features 
of the volume appear, as in them he goes on to show that the very essence and 
substance of the faith are involved in the Resurrection. While not overlooking 
the evidence which it furnishes of the truth of our Lord’s claims, he deals with it 
mainly as an integral and all-important part of Christianity itself. Under the 
Resurrection he includes all that pertains to the Ascension, his object being to 
set forth what the risen and glorified Redeemer is to His Church. Lecture IV. 

treats of the bearing of the resurrection on our Lord’s person and work. As to 
the first, “ it was the perfecting in His person of a humanity which even our first 
parents had received only in its rudimentary and initial, not its ultimate stage, 
. . . the culmination of a great development for which man was always destined, 
and which would have been accomplished for him in some other way, even if he 
had never sinned.” As to the second, our Lord continues to execute His offices of 
Prophet, Priest, and King in a higher and fuller sense than before. Lecture V. 
illustrates the bearing of the Resurrection on the life and hope of the individual 
believer. It was as risen again that our Lord became the Second Adam, and a 
quickening Spirit. As such He is the source of the new life imparted in regenera 

tion ; in Him our new life finds its nourishment and strength, and will receive its 


* The Resurrection of our Lord. By William Milligan, D.D., Professor of Divinity and 
Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. London, 1881. 
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consummation when we are made perfectly like Him in body and in soul at the 
appearing. The concluding lecture deals with the Resurrection in its relations to 
the Church and the world. The Church is founded on the Resurrection ; it is 
the Body of which the Risen Lord is the Head, quickened with His life, and 
filled with His Spirit ; it is His witness and representative on earth and the 
instrument by which he accomplishes His purposes of mercy to mankind. Per- 
haps the most noticeable features of this lecture are the inferences drawn as to 
the unity and worship of the Church. Visible unity, even to the extent of con- 
federation, Dr. Milligan holds to be a matter of primary obligation, and abso- 
lutely essential to the conversion of the world. Again he argues that because of 
our membership in Christ, and union with Him, worship includes bodily rever- 
ence; that “the outward service of the Church being essential to her work of 
witnessing, ought to be unfolded and beautified to the highest degree consistent 
with maintaining the supremacy of the spirit;” that “her worship on earth 
ought to be moulded on her worship in heaven ;” that hence “ the Sacrament of 
the Supper must be the central rite ;” and that the true idea of the Eucharist is 
that of “a service, in which the Church presents herself to the Father in her new 
and higher life,”—a service in which she both commemorates Christ’s death in 
the breaking of bread, and is nourished out of His glorified life, in the participa- 
tion of the cup which represents that life. 

From this account of the work, it will be seen that Dr. Milligan differs widely 
both from those broad churchmen to whom Christ’s earthly life is everything, 
and from those of the Evangelical school, whose thoughts are directed almost 
exclusively to the Cross. Most of the truths to which he calls attention hold a 
prominent place in the Reformed Confessions. Indeed, on such points as the 
communication of Christ’s glorified humanity to His people, he falls below the 
teaching of these confessions—certainly below that of Calvin in his Institutes, 
There can be no doubt, however, that the quickening, strengthening, and sancti- 
fying truths connected with the Risen Saviour are, as Dr. Milligan thinks, greatly 
overlooked in our day, and that this is one main cause of the low line of piety that 
is so prevalent, of the “tendency to regard holiness rather as a consequence of 
salvation than an essential part of it,” of the neglect of the sanctification of the 
body, and of the composure with which so many contemplate the present broken- 
up condition of the Church. Our readers scarcely need to be told that the 
work is throughout very able and scholarly ; but we may state that the arrange- 
ment of topics is excellent, that the style, always pure and chaste, is often rich 
and beautiful, and that the author’s remarkable power of clear and accurate 
expression, which was never more taxed, never appeared to greater advantage 
than in this volume. 


In Mr. Hatch’s “Organisation of the Early Christian Churches,”* there is 
much that is profoundly interesting and instructive; there is also matter in 
which we cannot concur. The book is an evidence of the extraordinary hold 
which, in our day, the principle of development has taken in all departments of 
inquiry. The Christian Church was not a creation; it was a development. It 
was not the fruit of supernatural Divine action, but of Divine action making use 
of the ordinary laws by which the associations of men are governed. The great 
principle underlying Mr. Hatch’s book is, that the organisation of the Christian 
Church was determined by social forces which were in full activity in the more secular 
departments of life; that these secular forces and tendencies, of which we have 
ample evidence, had only to be applied to the Church to produce from time to time 
the precise phenomena which the history of Church organisation (not of Church 
doctrine—this is expressly excepted) presents. These social forces were fitted to 
give rise just to such assemblies as were held, to such offices as were appointed, 
and to the very names and designations which they bore. In working out this 
theory, Mr. Hatch sweeps away all shadow of pretence for the Divine right of 


* The aie of the Early Christian Churches, being the Bampton Lectures for 1880. 
By Edwin Hatch, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall, &c., Oxford. London, 1881. 
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prelacy, and admits, as fully and as cordially as any Presbyterian could desire, 
that presbytery was the original form in the Church, that prelacy was a later 
development, and that the modern bishop had no standing whatever, either in 
Scripture or the early Church. These points, in fact, he represents as placed now 
beyond the sphere of controversy. Mr. Hatch is thus another of the candid 
Episcopalians who, with Dr. Alford, Mr. Myers, Bishop Lightfoot, Dean Stanley, 
and others, affirm the doctrine of Presbyterians on the primitive government of 
the Church. 

Mr. Hatch has a strange opinion, to which he attaches great importance, that 
the original purpose of the Christian Society was eleemosynary and philanthropic 
—to administer alms to the poor. The functions of the office-bearers bore in the 
main on this work, and the office-bearer who had the chief charge of it was named 
the Episcopos. His authorities on this point from Church history are meagre and 
very unsatisfactory, and from Scripture itself he gets hardly any. It is difficult 
to understand how he could read the passages which describe the duties of the 
officers of the Church (whether they be called overseers or presbyters), and not 
see that the feeding of the flock in a very different sense was their great charge, 
and that the qualifications demanded of them were of this character. This 
crotchet, as we must consider it, is not essential to the main point of the theory, 
for it is quite as easy to account for the development of prelacy without this 
supposition. Ifwe had space, we believe we could show that on several points bear- 
ing on the functions of bishops Mr. Hatch’s representations are self-contradictory. 

While he sweeps away all claim of Prelatists to Scriptural authority and 
apostolical precedent, he likewise evinces very clearly that originally the officers 
of the Church were not held to differ from the rest of the Church except in the 
degree in which they possessed gifts for ruling—they had no special virtue, and 
certainly none conferred by the imposition of hands. The rise of the modern 
ideas of parish, diocese, and cathedral receive also very interesting illustration. 

The essence of Mr. Hatch’s view is, that the organisation of the Church was 
Divine, but this was not due to any special or extraordinary action of the Holy 
Spirit, but to the fact that God acts in the realm of grace as He acts in the realm 
of nature, by the mediation of general and far-reaching laws. It was the 
intention of God, he thinks, to develop the Church from age to age, and to sanction 
developments of various kinds—monarchical, as in Episcopacy; oligarchical, as in 
Presbytery; democratic, as in Independency. He considers it no argument in 
favour of a system that it was very ancient, for that just means it was little 
developed. Here is the main point on which we differ. Mr. Hatch attaches no 
more importance to the order that was established under the apostles than to that 
which was developed at later periods. But the order established under the 
apostles was that approved by the men whom our Lord commissioned to organise 
His Church. It must be held the model for future times; at least, the onus 
probandi must lie on those who in material points would depart from it, for all 
must allow that in cirewmstantials there is a liberty to modify. 

With this qualification, and perhaps one other, we agree in the representation 
which Mr. Hatch gives of what must be regarded as the duty of Christians in 
the present anxious and eventful times:—“ To you and me and men like ourselves 
is committed that which is at once an awful responsibility and a splendid destiny 
—to transform this modern world into a Christian Society, to change the socialism 
which is based on the assumption of clashing interests into the socialism which is 
based on the sense of spiritual union, and to gather together the scattered forces 
of a divided Christendom into a confederation in which organisation will be of 
less account than fellowship with one Spirit and faith in one common Lord—into 
a communion wide as human life and deep as human need—into a Church which 
shall outshine the golden glory of its dawn by the splendour of its eternal noon.” 


Mr. Guinness Rogers’ “ Church Systems in the Nineteenth Century” * is an 


* The Church Systems of England in the Nineteenth Century. The Sixth Congregational 
Union Lecture. By F. Guinness Rogers, B.A. London, 1881. 
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interesting and eminently readable book. It embraces the following topics :— 
The Age and the Churches—Religious Liberalism in its Influence on Church 
Polity—The Evangelical Revival—The Oxford School—The Broad Church— 
The Tractarian Struggle—The Church and the Courts—The Ritualist Contro- 
versy—The Established Church and the Free Church—The Plymouth Brethren 
—Methodism—Presbyterianism—Congregationalism. Many of the subjects are 
delicate, and it is not easy to treat of them without treading on tender toes. We 
cannot but admire the calm and Christian temper in which Mr. Rogers threads 
his way. He writes like a scholar and a gentleman, with much candour and 
great charity, so that however much readers may differ from him, there is no 
occasion given for bitter feeling, as there is no manifestation of any on his part. 
Mr. Rogers is a Congregationalist, and as such he writes. 

Mr. Rogers has evidently given much attention to the subject, and on the 
greater part of the topics which he handles he possesses large stores of informa- 
tion. On what are more especially English topics, no reader can peruse his pages 
without finding his information on them enlarged. He will meet with copious 
extracts from the most authoritative sources, serving to convey exact and trust- 
worthy representations of the subjects discussed. The author’s own doctrinal 
standpoint may be gathered from the following words intended to describe the 
present relation of Wesleyans and Congregationalists :—“ If there has seemed to 
be a close alliance of late between Wesleyans and Puritan Dissenters, it has been 
because the latter have been gradually losing their hold of the distinctive princi- 
ples of Calvinism, and coming to understand that underlying all the disputes of 
Calvinists and Armenians is a substratum of Evangelical doctrine which is com- 
mon to both.” 

It is seldom an objection to a writer that he sticks too close to his title. It 
may, however, be an objection to his title. Be this as it may, we remark of this 
book that it is very emphatically related, as the title indicates, to “ the Nineteenth 
Century.” It isa discussion of Church subjects, simply as they present them- 
selves at the present day, and though the author cannot fail to go back to the 
earlier history of the various Churches, and the earlier phases of the controver- 
sies they represent, he does not enter into the question of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Church organisation, nor of the sources from which these principles are 
to be derived. The predominant conception before his own mind is that of 
liberty, and what always seems to him the highest service in ecclesiastical rule is 
that which tends to establish liberty. As far as we may gather from his book, 
he does not seem to consider that the New Testament contains any specific 
instructions binding on us in regard to Church government. This is no doubt a 
very general opinion at the present time ; but it certainly was not the view in 
Reformation and Puritan times, and it is not correct to adopt it in accounting for 
the conduct of the Puritans. Mr. Rogers says of the English Presbyterians of the 
seventeenth century : “ They dreaded prelacy, but were not prepared absolutely 
to trust the people. They therefore adopted a Presbyterian form of Church 
government.” Does Mr. Rogers imagine that the “therefore” in this clause can 
sustain the load he lays on it? Is it historical to take no account of what these 
men believed to be taught in the Word of God? This is one of the hasty 
generalisations to which Mr. Rogers is subject, and which give to his book more 
of the aspect of very able pamphlet-writing, than of profound history. 

Another peculiarity of his title is, that it represents his subject as being the 
“Church Systems of Hngland.” At first one supposes that England is used here 
as it is so often, to denote the United Kingdom. But in the main it is used as 
England literally. Till you get to the twelfth lecture, you hear nothing of 
Scotland, and even then not very much. It seems to us that a country which 
has borne such a conspicuous part as Scotland has in Church controversies, might 
have had a more prominent place in the discussion, The examination of the 
whole question of Presbyterianism is very superficial, and does not indicate that 
the author has read much on the subject. He speaks in glowing terms of the Free 
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Church of Scotland; but in identifying the principles for which she made her 
stand with those of the High Church party in England, he makes a statement 
which would not be accepted by her. The Church, to the High Church party, 
means the clergy ; to sound Presbyterians, it means the Christian people, acting 
through their representatives. This, however, is a sectional matter ; it is more 
important to remark, that in any thorough estimate of Presbyterianism, much 
more regard must be had to the position maintained by both Reformers and 
Puritans as to the authority of Scripture in determining at least the great 
general principles of ecclesiastical organisation and administration. 


THE leading idea of Mr. Balgarnie’s “‘ Arkite Worship”* is to rescue from neglect 
and bring inte due prominence the character and contents of the primeval religion. 
The Ark of Noah, of course, bore that religion across the flood. But it was more 
than a refuge “for the antediluvian gospel.” It was its innermost shrine, its 
characteristic symbol. The Ark appears with this significance in Egypt and 
Babylonia long ages before it became the pattern shown to Moses on the 
mount for the Ark of the Testimony. It proves the diffusion of a pure 
world-wide faith and worship long before the date of Hebrew separation and 
exclusiveness. Melchizedec represented the Arkite religion in the days of 
Abraham, and the New Testament dispensation is essentially the recovery of those 
primeval germs from the wrappings of Judaism, and their Divine development in 
the sacraments and preaching of the Gospel. What unity subsists between the 
six short chapters of this volume is due to this idea. 

It is very obvious that the field is an inviting one. It is one to which many 
contributions have been made in our day, and to which we may reasonably 
expect more. Every intelligent student of the Bible will hail light from whatever 
quarter on the opening chapters of Genesis, not only because of their intrinsic 
interest, but because of their organic connection with Scripture literature and 
history. Our author does good service in seeking to stimulate investigation in 
this treasure-house. 

But the difficulties which meet the student are great, and can only be overcome 
by time and patience. The temptation lies ever near to grasp at some theory 
which promises to explain and unify the statements of revelation and the alleged 
facts of discovery. The most reverent expositors have not always succeeded in 
resisting this temptation. Our author, if we mistake not, has had a hard struggle 
to reconcile his genuine reverence for the inspired words with the ardent, almost 
impetuous bent of his mind towards a certain theoretical unity, and clearing away 
of difficulties. We have an example of this in his strained advocacy of the view 
that the longevity assigned to the antediluvians is the duration of certain 
dynasties, not of individuals. “ Adam, e.g., lived (personally) 130 years, . 
all the days of Adam (i.¢., the Adamic dynasty) were 930 years.” Here we touch 
the radical vice of the volume. In view of some supposed explanation, or in 
deference to some theory, we have structure after structure raised before us on 
the slenderest possible basis, until the impression at the close is that of so many 
pyramids, each balanced on its apex, and having a most precarious and short-lived 
support from their juxtaposition. With sincere regard for the author and his 
many excellences, we deliberately call this a vice in the book, both because we 
believe the author can rise above it, and because, in the interests of the reading 
public, nothing is more to be deprecated than hasty, ill-founded theorising in 
exposition of the Divine Word. 


Mr. Hersuon deserves the warmest thanks for the vast labour and care he has 
bestowed on the preparation of his new volume on the Talmud.t To wade 
through the ponderous folios of that work, and to gather and arrange everything 
of value that is contained in it, as is done in the volume now published, demand 
* Arkite Worship. By Rev. R. Balgarnie, Gravesend. London, 1881. 
+ Treasures of the Talmud ; being a series of classified subjects in alphabetical order from 


A to L, compiled from the Talmud by Paul Isaac Hershon. With notes and indexes, and an 
ntroductory preface by Rev. H. D. M. Spence. London, Co. 
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rare patience and perseverance ; indeed, it is not often that we meet, in the 
present day, with one who has even once read the great collection of rabbinical 
traditions in its entirety. And when we remember that long-continued study of 
the Talmud usually dulls and deadens, while it also warps, the mind of the 
reader, producing anything but improvement in mental habit, we may be 
thankful that the author has presented us with such a well-arranged work. The 
ordinary English reader is now in a position to form something like an in- 
dependent judgment regarding the value of the Talmud, and he cannot but come 
to the conclusion that the estimate of its worth, made by the late Emmanuel 
Deutsch, is immensely exaggerated ; on the other hand, the extreme of deprecia- 
tion will be found unwarranted. Especially, however, will the disciple of Jesus 
be able to understand, more fully and clearly than before, how the scribes and 
Pharisees truly made the commandment of God of none effect by their tradition. 
Mr. Hershon has greatly enhanced the value of his work by the preparation of 
two very full and carefully prepared indexes. 


Dr. Bout, Professor of Theology in the Protestant Faculty of the University 
of Vienna, has just given to the world a handy volume on the most important 
Messianic prophecies.* Students of the Old Testament who feel rather 
unwilling to read through the well-known work of Hengstenberg on the same 
subject, will be grateful to our author for his studied brevity in the execution 
of his task. There are, perhaps, few readers who will not find fresh thought in 
the book. There is something stimulating even in the preference expressed by 
Dr. Bohl for the term “Soteriology ” instead of “Christology” as a designation 
of his theme (though the former name has already been appropriated by systematic 
theologians to indicate a department in their field of study) ; in support of his 
opinion he points to the fact that the Promised One, though from the first 
represented as a Saviour or Deliverer, does not receive the name of the Messiah 
or the Christ till the time of David. In his discussion the writer naturally 
begins with the first promise, tracing its reproduction during the patriarchal and 
later ages, in the Psalms, and finally in the writings of the prophets. A spirit 
of reverence for the written Word pervades the book. 


Tue “Vedic Religion,” by Mr. Macdonald,t is a seasonable and interesting 
volume. We are hearing so much of the wonders of the ancient Vedic faith by 
those who would level up other religions toward the altitude of Christianity, that 
it is well to have the subject analysed by a missionary, and the real state of things 
disclosed. Mr. Macdonald quite admits that, in virtue of the primitive revela- 
tion first given to all the world, ancient religions may present some features of 
truth, even in reference to questions on which natural religion can throw no 
light ; but the actual character of the Vedic religion he shows to have been very 
deplorable, and utterly unfit to be presented as in any way a substitute for 
Christianity. Mr. Macdonald makes ample quotations from the best authorities 
on the Vedic religion ; and to missionaries in particular, as well as to others who 
desire to know what the ancient faith of the Indo-Aryans really was, his volume 
will be found a useful help. 


ProFessor Curtiss, of Chicago, has published in English notes of Dr. Delitzsch’s 
course of lectures to his students in Leipzig on Old Testament History.{ They 
form a complete volume of two hundred pages, in which the learned and vener- 
able Professor indicates his view of the great leading questions that arise in a 
historical survey of the history of redemption from Eden to the days of our Lord. 


* Christologie des alten Testaments, oder Auslegung der wichtigsten Messianischen Weissa- 
gungen. Von Eduard Bohl, Ph.D., Th.D. Wien, 1882. 

+ The Vedic Religion : or the Creed and Practice of the Indo-Aryans three thousand years 
ago. By Rev. K. S. Macdonald, M.A., Free Church Mission, Calcutta. 2nd Edition. 
London, 1881. 

t Old Testament History of Redemption. Lectures by Franz Delitzsch, Professor of 
Theology, Leipzig. Translated from MS. notes by 8. J. Curtiss, Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Edinburgh, 1881. 
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No point can receive very full discussion in the limits ; yet it is wonderful how 
much Delitzsch contrives to say, and what interest he throws over the details of 
the wonderful history of which he presentsa summary. Students and others will 
find much instruction as well as a stimulus to further study in this little volume. 


Dr. HorpEMaAkER, the eminent preacher of Holland, has published the address he 
recently delivered at the opening of the Free University of Holland, on the 
Relation of Ethics to Dogmatic Theology and Practical Religion.* It forms a 
good example of a controversial topic handled in a fine Christian spirit. 
Throughout, he combats the views maintained especially by eminent Dutch 
theologians, and takes occasion to defend the distinctly Calvinistic and evan- 
gelical position of the institution with which he is connected. 





II. HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Pastor THEOPHILE RoLuER, the author of the magnificent work which has just 
appeared on the Roman Catacombs,t first qualified himself for his task by passing 
more than fifteen years in Italy, principally at Rome and Naples. There he 
gathered considerable materials for the study of Christian art during its primitive 
period. From the examination and interpretation of these materials an impor- 
tant work has sprung. The efforts of the author have been particularly directed 
to the classification of all the chief monuments which have been preserved to us 
in connection with Christian burying-places belonging to the first centuries, 
vaults decorated with frescoes or inscriptions, sculptured sarcophagi, &c. From 
these sources a history is constructed which may be usefully compared with the 
testimony of the writers of the times. Numbers of photographs, taken by means 
of the magnesium light in the crypts themselves, and fixed by heliography, have 
enabled the author to reason with his proofs in hand. Our space admits of but 
one or two samples of his work. 

The following extracts are taken from the chapter entitled, “‘ Religious Doctrine 
as it appears in the Catacombs” :—“ In the catacombs we meet,‘turn about, with 
Daniel, Isaiah, Jonah, Noah, Moses, Abraham, and others. Some of the 
apocryphal writers are also admitted, or at least known: perhaps Susannah, in 
the second century ; Tobit, in the third and fourth; the song of the three children 
added to the book of Daniel, the Gospel of the Infancy, perhaps the protevangile 
of James. The four Gospels are confirmed by the historical themes which the 
artists took from their narratives. But it would be interesting to be able to show 
plainly that the Gospel of John, the authenticity of which has been so vehemently 
contested of late years, was known during the second century. Now, just the 
first in date of the pictures we have studied, the vine of the ambulacrwm of 
Domitilla appears to us to be, above all things, a commentary upon the fifteenth 
chapter of John; for the branches all proceed from one single stem, as in the 
parable related by the evangelist. In the absence of other material proofs 
in favour of the great antiquity of the fourth Gospel, we may mention the 
evident agreement between the symbolism of St. John and that of which the 
pictures of this time bear the trace. These proofs form a moral probability ; for 
the Romans had not such a sense of the mystical as to have invented this 
symbolism without having received the inspiration from some sacred writer 
whose words were an authority to them. Is not the parable of the harvest, 
which one of the details in the vault of St. Genuarius appears to recall, that 
which John has preserved in chap. iv. 30-39% The parable of the Good 
Shepherd is common to more than one of the evangelists, but what a charming 
detail is added by John when he says that He knows His sheep as His sheep 
know Him. But, on the roofs of the ancient crypts, the sheep are looking up to 

* De Verhouding der Ethiek tot de Dogmatiek en de Practijk der Godzaligheid. Voor Dr. Ph. 
J. Hoedemaker. Amsterdam, 1881. 


+ Les Catacombes de Rome Histoire de Art et des Croyances Religieuses pendant les 
Premiers Sitcles du Christianisme. Par Théophile Roller. Deux tomes, folio. Paris, 1881. 
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the shepherd, and seem to be listening to him. The dove at the baptism of 
Christ is also mentioned by more than one, but how does John insist upon it in 
chap. i. 32-37 of his Gospel? Well, we see it in the crypt of Lucina. The 
basket of loaves painted in this same crypt (Plate xvii.) may simply be a 
reminiscence of the institution of the Holy Supper. But how vividly does it 
call to mind the sixth chapter of John, where Jesus says: ‘I am the bread of 
life,’ &c. Indeed, is not Jesus himself the Jchthys, who is carrying this basket 
of the bread of life? And does not even this strange symbol of the fish reveal, 
by its abstract mystery, minds inspired rather by the Gospel of John than fed on 
the historical sense of the synoptists? And, if we pass from the second to the 
third century, is it not the repast after the miraculous draught of fishes, as it is 
related in the last chapter of John, which we find again in the agapes of the 
cemetery of Callistes? Do we not also see there the Samaritan woman of the 
fourth chapter of this same Gospel, and the Paralytic of Bethesda? (Plate 
xxiv. 6.) All these allusions together are not sufficient to prove the authen- 
ticity of the fourth Gospel, but they are sufficient to force the conviction that 
it was at least popular from the middle of the second century, and that it was 
sufficiently so to have helped in the formation of an artistic symbolism.” 

We add M. Roller’s remarks on some other points :— 

“The slow and progressive introduction of the cross can be followed up from 
the ingenious symbols under which it was disguised in the third century, and in 
the diverse forms of monograms, until its exhibition in the fifth century. The 
crucifix does not belong to the age of the cemeteries, but to the devotion of the 
eight and ninth centuries... . 

“The Papacy first shows itself as a pure and simple episcopate. The pre- 
eminence of Peter and Paul is often indicated ; that of Peter, apart from that of 
the other apostles, is openly affirmed about the fifth century, in the sense that he 
is then indicated as a second Moses. . . . 

“The Virgin, who is at first perceived on the roof of the cemetery of Priscilla as 
a humble mother, holding the prophetic child, is seen, still modest but honoured, 
in the nativities of the end of the third or in those of the fourth century, and in 
the adoration of the magi, but without any authentic type, and without acting any 
spiritual part. She only becomes an object of worship during the middle ages, 
and not in the catacombs... . 

“The symbolical mysticism of the third century, the historical allegories of the 
fourth, have as yet nothing severe or austere; as we approach the fifth, the 
preludes of the Passion are retraced, and the rigours of the Cross, which is held 
up as a banner, are hinted ; but in none of the ages of the catacombs does Christ- 
ianity affect the sombre character which it affected in the middle ages, This is 
because it came as a comforter and a deliverer, not as a master or a despot. 

“There is truth in the opinion which has been maintained, that religion in its 
popular forms, expressed especially by the art and literature of the catacombs, 
was more simple than that of which the doctors of the times have left us the 
souvenir in their books. It was naturally reduced to the first elements of Christ, 
to the data which are common to all Christian communities, because they are the 
most religious and the least theological. This was not, in truth, the place to dog- 
matise ; and this is perhaps one of the causes for which it is difficult to reconstruct 
the precise credo of the Christians of the first two centuries, It is evident that 
all Christian communions can claim a right in the Church of the Catacombs, for 
all have had their cradle there, the divergences having come only in the lapse of 
time by the successive deterioration of the primitive elements, so simple 
and so universally acceptable. .. . 

‘Tf dogmatism, properly so called, is absent from the subterraneous cemeteries, 
what are we to think of an opinion which endeavours to find nothing in these 
monuments of the first three centuries but the elements of a Theism so colourless 
as neither to contradict theologians nor free-thinkers? We believe that the 
popular religion of the new-born Churches was perfectly concrete, and that this 
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naive poetry, these artistic images, these illuminated parables, these touching 
formulas, concealed a vigorous faith in supernatural facts, if not in perfectly 
decreed metaphysical doctrines. It is easy to convince ourselves of this by a 
simple survey of the representations which we have grouped from among the 
monuments of the second century—the miraculous deliverance of Daniel thrown 
to the lions, the prophecy of Balaam, showing clearly the star of the Christ who 
was to be born, the star again seen by the magi, and Moses bringing water out 
of the rock, in the same vault of the cemetery of Priscilla; again, the miracle of 
the dove descending from heaven at the baptism of Jesus. From those of the 
third century we have—the cure of the paralytic, the multiplication of the loaves, 
the prodigy of Jonah swallowed and then vomited by the whale, and the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, the deluge and Noah’s ark, the prodigious fish of Tobit. From the 
fourth century we find—Jesus after His ascension, the water changed into wine, 
the cure of the woman with an issue of blood, of the man born blind, the passage 
of the Red Sea. About the fifth century—the apparition of God to Adam, to 
Cain, and to Abel, to Moses, &c. It is impossible not to be struck by these 
evidences ; the symbolical and moral application which the Christians of these 
different ages made of the miracles did not in any way weaken the historical 
reality in their minds. 

“ But, starting from these concrete facts, the historical reality of which they did 
not doubt, the Christians of the first three centuries drew from them the spiritual 
food they needed to nourish them and sustain their life. 

“ Among the general beliefs to which they attached themselves (Christian and 
moral, rather than didactic beliefs), we must put in the first rank a robust faith 
in the survival of man in immortality. The joyous serenity which we have so 
often had occasion to mention, supposes a certitude that our age might envy 
these times of a first fervour... . 

“The special form which this faith took was double: in the future it was the 
resurrection; . . . but in the present, and in the meantime, there was for the 
spirit which had escaped to heaven, winging its flight there as the dove, a state 
which was not death, nor was it simply sleep, which was repose, refreshment, 
joy, life. The whole of the epigraphy, as well as the iconography, form the 
proofs of this fact. 

‘“‘ We see in this the enunciation of a conception new to the ancients : that of a 
society formed by souls who had left this world, with God and the saints. It is 
the clear intuition of a luminous existence presided over by the Prince of Life into 
which they are introduced by the Saviour, where they partake of the blessedness 
of the elect. In Deo, in Christo, inter Sanctos, these three formulas sum up the 
eschatology of the early Christians. The special conception called the Refrigeriwm 
was only a detail. But if they held so much to the prolongation of religious 
society in the other life, it was because they had the strong feeling of these ties 
which are called piety towards God and fraternity towards men... . They 
clasped each other tightly, in order to resist the torrent ; they pressed each other 
even in death, sheltered under the name of these funereal reunions which a 
shadow of legal existence left to them. They mutually gave each other places in 
their sepulchres ; they perpetuated, even to the tomb, the notion of brotherhood, 
wishing to remain the Zcclesia fratrwm, the Church of the Brethren.” 


Tue Memorials of Bishop M‘Ilvaine, by the Rev. William Carus,* author of the 
Memoirs of Charles Simeon, is rather a disappointing book. Mr. Carus rather 
ostentatiously repudiates the function of biographer, and assumes that of editor. 
That is to say, he carts in his materials, instead of selecting and digesting them, 
and making the book a real biography. We do not think that this is an expedient 
course, especially when the volume reaches to the length of four hundred pages. 
One thing is most charming and instructive—the abounding evidence of simple 
faith, intense emotional fervour, and glowing Christian affection in Dr. M‘Ilvaine. 

* Memorials of the Right Rev. C. P. M‘Ilvaine, D.D., D.C.L., late Bishop of Ohio. Edited 
by Rev. W. Carus. London, 1882. 
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He was an Evangelical clergyman of the highest order in all these elements of 
character. He was a most genuine and earnest man of God, and socially most 
attractive—of that type which men cannot help calling delightful. He was not a 
great man in any other sense. We had fancied him more intellectual than this 
volume represents him as being. He was always friendly towards other 
Evangelical bodies, but the notices in this volume of combined action with them 
are somewhat few and far between. One memorable occasion is singled out, 
when the old and new school Presbyterians were conferring in Philadelphia in 
1868, and deputations exchanged visits between them and the Episcopalians, Dr, 
M‘Ilvaine and Dr. Lee going to the Presbyterian Convention. The occasion was 
singularly touching, Dr. Hodge and Dr. M‘Ilvaine embracing each other in the 
most melting way. The visit is narrated by Dr. M‘Ilvaine in a letter to Mr, 
Carus, the editor of these memorials. It is narrated in a colder and more 
apologetic spirit than we should have expected. And evidently Mr. Carus deems 
it deserving of apology, for he ostentatiously shows, or rather affirms, that Bishop 
Hall, whom M‘Ilvaine quoted, maintained the Divine right of Episcopacy! This 
is not very satisfactory. Mr. Carus, we fear, represents the spirit of many 
Evangelicals in the Church of England who are not brotherly, in a high sense, in 
their intercourse with other brethren. They seem to think it a matter to be 
apologised for, and they often act as if they were condescending. Yet it is now 
established beyond all question that Presbyterianism is more ancient, more 
Scriptural, and therefore more according to the mind of God than Episcopacy. 
How are we to account for the tacit assumption of superiority ? 


Tue Memoir of George Thomson* is a brief record of the last years of a 
devoted layman who was induced, after attaining the age of fifty, to give up 
business in Glasgow, and go to Africa, to join the staff of the United Presby- 
terian Church, with the special object of establishing a sanatorium for the 
unhealthy west coast. Besides accomplishing this object, Mr. Thomson was 
active in establishing a sound and healthy trade between the natives of the dis- 
trict and other lands. He does not appear to have been actively employed in 
direct mission work, and this may account for the comparatively little allusion to 
evangelistic operations the book contains, It is simply the memoir of one who 
tried to introduce Christian civilisation among a savage people. 


III. PRACTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


OnE would at first suppose that such a subject as “ Suicide,t viewed as a Social 
Phenomenon in Modern Civilisation,” would be far from attractive to a cultivated 
mind, or of such a character as to secure a thorough and exhaustive discussion at 
the hands of a high-toned Christian ; nevertheless, it has actually been treated in 
this way by Dr. Masaryk, of the University of Vienna. But when we become 
aware of the appalling and (as has been proved) steadily increasing number of 
suicides, no surprise need be expressed ; indeed, it may be said, that the hideous 
subject has literally forced itself on Christian philanthropists for their earnest 
consideration. Dr. Masaryk takes up such topics as the various causes of 
suicide—social, political, and economical conditions, and mental culture, in their 
bearings on the subject ; suicide as a psychical phenomenon; its history ; its 
relation to civilisation ; its prevention. In the course of the inquiry it comes 
out that irreligion is the main cause of suicide (p. 226). ‘ Protestant Germany 
(Saxony and Prussia), Denmark, France, and Austria, the most educated, but 
the most irreligious countries, show the largest proportion of suicides ; and some, 
as Austria, for example, likewise show a very rapid increase of the evil. (The 
rapid increase, perhaps, indicates latent’ irreligion.) On the other hand, 

* Memoir of George Thomson, Cameroons Mountains, West Africa. By one of his Nephews 
Edinburgh, 1881. 

+ Der Selbstmord als sociale Massenerscheinung der modernen Civilisation. Von Thomas G. 
Masaryk. Wien, 1881. 
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countries in which religion is observed, whether education be diffused or not, show 
small tendency to suicide ; such are England, the United States, Italy.” Further 
on, when the prevention of suicide is being discussed (p. 231), we find the 
following remarkable passage :— 

‘¢ At the time of Christ, the Roman world was in a condition pretty much the 
same as that of modern society : then also, even as now, there prevailed a morbid 
tendency to suicide; men were discontented and wretched, and there was a 
general longing for a Deliverer. But who was the Deliverer of mankind? Not 
a politician, or a political economist, or a socialist, or a demagogue. It is truly 
grand to see how Christ, at that period of such agitation, social and political, 
refrained from every kind of politics : yet how easy must it have been for Him to 
gain men’s hearts by attractive schemes of a political and socialistic kind! But 
He insists on amelioration of character ; He desires that men should become good, 
for He knows that they will find rest for their souls only when this change is 
made.” 

But what form of Christianity must be adopted? Not Popery, says Dr. 
Masaryk ; for, though the tendency to suicide would quickly disappear under the 
sway of Romanism, we cannot ignore the Reformation and its beneficial effects ; 
nor is it any means, but the proper means, for the prevention of this great evil 
that we seek. This, he affirms, can be found only in that form of Protestantism 
which gives free and full play to the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

We cannot but express our personal interest in the author of this book, 
recently a member of the Church of Rome, awakened and converted through the 
instrumentality of the Rev. F. Cisar of Klobuk, Moravia, of whose congregation 
we understand he is now a member. 


Mrs. Wiatey’s “Thoughts” * are excellent Christian manuals. Plain, simple, 
wise, and earnest in matter, they are equally admirable for their kindly, sympa- 
thetic tone. They are very useful and thoroughly wholesome books. Dr. 
Marshall Lang’s “Last Supper of our Lord” } is a practical and devotional 
exposition of the chapters in St. John’s Gospel connected with the Supper, har- 
monising beautifully in tone and spirit with the touching occasion to which they 
refer. Dr. Kennedy Moore’s little volume on “The Holy Supper” { is a series of 
letters, very Scriptural and earnest, addressed to a young communicant, bringing 
out the nature of the Supper as a badge, a confession, a consecration, a covenant, 
a commemoration, a symbol, a means of grace, a fellowship, and an anticipation. 
Canon Clarke’s blank verse rendering of “The Song of Songs” § has secured the 
high encomiums of Dr. Horatius Bonar, who, as a scholar, a poet, and a man of 
deep spiritual feeling, is perhaps the best judge that could be found of such a 
performance. The volume is exquisitely got up; yet many will prefer, as we do, 
the simple Saxon rendering and the fine rhythm of the old version, to the more 
stately and ambitious diction of Canon Clarke. Mr. Wells’ “ Bible Images for 
the Young” || is a book of sermonettes by one who thoroughly understands his 
business. They are each founded on some external image, which suggests appro- 
priate practical thoughts and feelings. Dr. Macduff, in “‘ Hosannahs of the 
Children,”{| discourses in similar strain to the young, drawing his texts from a 
somewhat wider field. In Mr. Gilchrist’s “Christ Lifted Up,”** there is an 


* Thoughts for Mothers, Children, Teachers, Servants, Young Women. By Mrs, Wigley. 
5 vols. London, 1881. 

+ The Household Library of Exposition—The Last Supper of our Lord. By J. Marshall 
Lang, D.D. Edinburgh, 1881. 

$ The Holy Supper: A Manual for Young Communicants. By W. Kennedy Moore, D.D. 
London, 1881. 

§ The Song of Songs, arranged in Twelve Canticles, and rendered into English Blank Verse. 
By B. S. Clarke, D.D., Canon of Liverpool. With Introduction by Horatius Bonar, D.D. 
London, 1881. 

|| Bible Images. A Book for the Young. By Rev. James Wells, M.A. London, 1882. 

4 Hosannahs of the Children, and other Short Sermons for Young Worshippers. A Chime 
of Bells from the Little Sanctuary. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. London, 1882. 

** Christ Lifted Up. By Rev. Robert Gilchrist, Shotts, N.B. London, 1881. 
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interesting combination of the quaint and the spiritual, as the author expounds 
“Christ lifted up on the cross, and the glory following.” It is a high-level book, 
full of earnest aspiration. Dr. Hutchison, in “Our Lord’s Messages to the 
Seven Churches of Asia,” * goes over well-trodden ground, and brings to bear on it 
the resources of a mind well stored with classic and patristic lore. ‘A Scottish 
Communion” } is an interesting and characteristic memorial of the old devout 
way of administering the communion—giving the full services for all the days, 
on the old lines of Boston and the Erskines. In the “Domestic Circle,” and 
the “ Life of Faith,” { we have similar specimens of useful public labours in the 
pulpit, by one who has earned for himself a good degree. The idea in Dr. Tait’s 
‘‘Seeds of Thought” § is to present a meditation on Scripture for every week, 
which the reader is exhorted to read over every day of the week, in order to get 
at the seeds contained in it. Dean Goulbourn of Norwich gives the book a 
cordial recommendation. 

From the Sunday-School Union we have received a large batch of books for the 
young. We have no space for details, but we cannot withhold an expression of 
admiration at the very beautiful form in which these little volumes appear, and 
we sincerely hope that through the Divine blessing the lessons they so earnestly 
inculcate will prove effectual far and near. 


NOTES OF THE DAY. 





PRESBYTERIAN ORDERS.—Some very hard things have recently been said in the 
newspapers against Scotch Episcopacy. The personnel of its ranks has been 
attacked, and its “figment of apostolical succession” laughed at. Dr. Cazenove, 
Chancellor of the Cathedral of St. Mary, Edinburgh, has rushed to the rescue. 
In his defence of the “figment” he has tried to turn the tables against Presby- 
terians, by maintaining that such men as the late Professor John Dunean, and 
the present Dr. Sprott, believe in the succession of Presbyterian ministers, Dr. 
Cazenove evidently has not studied the subject, and his way of rushing with a 
fact or two to the newspapers does not indicate the careful student and dis- 
passionate inquirer. We are not sorry that the subject has come before the public. 
Between the “ figment” on the one hand, and the neglect of all call and ordination 
to the ministry on the other, there is need to find out and uphold the via media 
of presbytery. And we have pleasure in referring to an article in the present 
number, written by one who knows the subject well, but will not give his name, 
throwing light on the actual opinions of the old Presbyterian divines. We think 
it must be generally acknowledged that it is one thing to hold, that, as a matter 
of order, ministers ought to be ordained, that the right persons to ordain are 
presbyters who have been ordained themselves, and that unordained men do not 
have the full authority of Christ’s ministers ; and on the other hand, to maintain 
that grace is infused in ordination ; that only bishops having unbroken connection 
with the Apostles can bestow this grace; that it is this grace bestowed in 
Episcopal ordination that makes sacraments real, and that enables ministers to 
absolve penitents from their sins. This is something very different from what 
any sane Presbyterian ever held. Yet is not this what the Episcopal clergy of 


* Our Lord’s Messages to the Seven Churches of Asia. By John Hutchison, D.D., Bon- 
nington. Edinburgh, 1881. 

+ A Scottish Communion. By the Rev. W. Milroy. 

t The Domestic Circle, or the Relations, Responsibilities, and Duties of Home Life. The 
Life of Faith, as illustrated by the example of the Apostle Paul. By J. Thomson, D.D., Paisley. 
Paisley, 1882. 

§ Seeds of Thought. By W. Tait, D.D., Pau. London, 1882. 
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Scotland held? Was not this the very soul of the Tractarian movement? And 
what is the result? It constrains Episcopalians to hold that Presbyterian orders 
are worth nothing, that their ordinances are unauthorised, and their sacraments 
void of grace. It makes Episcopalian clergy the most bigoted and exclusive of 
human beings ; it prevents all Church fellowship between Episcopalians and Pres- 
byterians ; it rends the body of Christ. Episcopalians may show a great horror at 
schism ; we maintain that they are the real schismatics. In the sight of God 
they rend the body of Christ ; they can hold no Church fellowship with even the 
holiest of men, if not episcopally ordained. It is nothing short of a calamity 
that such a doctrine should be held in a Protestant Church, but the spiritual 
blight that it entails shows that the Church that acts on it is the greatest 
sufferer. 


DEFENCE OF THE THEATRE.—Some friends of the drama in Edinburgh have 
been taking a new way to whitewash the theatre. The Directors of the Philo- 
sophical Institution, who usually get men of great reputation to open its session 
(if a little off the rails so much the better), this year obtained the services of Mr. 
Irving the actor, who naturally took up the cudgels for the stage. Mr. Irving 
was much gratified at the honour conferred on him, did his work gracefully, 
could not deny that the theatre was not immaculate, but believed that the pre- 
judice against it was waning, and would soon be buried with other’ follies. 
People generally speak as if opposition to the theatre were a mere Puritan 
prejudice. Yet Dr. Donaldson, of the High School, who took part in Mr. 
Irving’s meeting, has shown in his “ History of Christian Literature and Doc- 
trine,” that in the days of Tatian, the Roman theatre was worthy of the severest 
condemnation ; Anthony Collier, who was not a Puritan but a Churchman, pro- 
nounced the English theatre worse than the Roman ; and Rousseau, who was not 
a Puritan either, fought hard against the theatre in a memorable controversy. 
And as to reforming and elevating the stage, is it likely that any one would have 
better success than Goethe or Schiller? Yet Mr. A. Hayward, who is certainly 
not a Puritan, in his Life of Goethe, says that their effort in that direction was 
a failure, and that Goethe came to see that he had been struggling vainly against 
the stream. Let Mr. Irving and his friends grapple with facts like these. The 
oddest thing in the whole case was the assertion of Sir A. Grant, Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, that during the year when the Edinburgh theatre was 
burnt down police cases increased thirty per cent. At best it was rather a piece 
of condescension for a great philosopher to come down to police statistics ; but 
the ridiculous thing was, that some one had been making a fool of the learned 
Principal, there being no truth whatever in his statement. 


Deatu or Joun Bost or Larorce.—We have the most profound sorrow in 
adverting to the death of this most devoted Christian pastor and excellent philan- 
thropist. Mr. Bost was one of the most remarkable men of his day. A whole 
village of philanthropic institutions were the monuments of his charity, his faith, 
and his activity. A native of Switzerland, the son of a pastor, and the brother 
of five, he was early won to Christ, and threw himself into the work of the 
ministry with remarkable ardour. One after another, as Providence pointed the 
way, he opened his various asyles. No more genial or attractive man ever visited 
Scotland on philanthropic errand. His blunders in English were quite delight- 
ful. It was he that, speaking to the Free Church General Assembly, expressed 
his nervousness, as he had never spoken before ‘“‘so many barren heads.” And 
afterwards, when inviting the Assembly to come and see Laforce, he said they need 
not fear want of room, for they had a whole asylum, which they had just built, 
for idiots and imbeciles! God comfort his sorrowing friends, and raise up worthy 
successors to him in his marvellous work of faith and labour of love. 

Tur LATE Dr. Stuart Rosinson.—Another of the conspicuous members of the 
First Council of the Alliance has passed away. Cancer of the stomach has ter- 
minated the life of Dr. Stuart Robinson, of Louisville. No man took a livelier 
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interest in the promotion of the Presbyterian Alliance. He was its great cham- 
pion in the Southern Church, where its course was by no means easy. Born at 
Strabane, in Ireland, he graduated at Amherst College, and studied divinity at 
Prince Edward, Virginia, and Princeton, New Jersey. The position in which 
his influence was greatest was that of minister of the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Louisville. He was a great power in the pulpit, and in the community his 
influence was marked, and his success remarkable. He died 5th October, 1881. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 
By the Rev. Dr. MaTHEws. 


In a recent number of The Catholic Presbyterian, my friend Dr. Prime gave 
some statistics of the Presbyterian Church, North, and expressed the hope that 
some one else would give the statistics of the other Churches. Allow me to 
comply with that request in reference to the larger Churches, while to make the 
table somewhat complete, I reprint a line of his figures. I would gladly have 
included in this table the statistics of all the Presbyterian Churches on the 
continent, but do not at present possess the materials. 
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Tue Late Metuopist Councit.—It will not be ungracious to state that there 
has been some disappointment in this country in reference to the late Methodist 
Council in London. The Methodist Church on this side of the Atlantic is very 
strong, and has done a great evangelistic work. Naturally, therefore, when its 
leaders came together, it was expected that some matters other than those affect- 
ing the Methodist Church and the commonplaces of a religious life would be con- 
sidered. This, however, was not done; and hence the regrets. That questions 
and topics of a denominational interest should be considered by such a Council 
was eminently proper ; but outsiders looked for something additional and of a 
wider interest. The feeling seems to be that, while the first duty of these great 
gatherings or councils, which have come into vogue of late, is to consider matters 
purely denominational, and to devise means for promoting the interests of the 
Church concerned, and that while such a council would fail in its high purpose if 
it neglected to consider matters of the Christian life, yet that it should also “ lift 
up its eyes and look upon the world” with its varied and countless necessities, 
and then have the courage, especially in times like the present, to consider ques- 
tions of doctrine and modes of Christian working which may have a bearing on 
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the interests of Gospel truth and of Christian duty all over the world. Councils 
should indicate the new lines and order of battle in which the Christian Churches 
are to stand as they face to-day their Protean adversaries, 

CasEs oF Heresy.—On this vast continent, in which the race of life is run 
with an eagerness so absorbing that few have time to know what may be going 
on even beside themselves, important movements often take place without any 
knowledge of them by persons at a distance. Hence it is possible that your 
readers may not have heard of some heresy cases that we have on hands just now ; 
cases not small, indeed, in the principles involved, but small enough in the influ- 
ence they exert. One of these is in the Methodist Church. A Dr. Thomas, of 
Chicago, has lately been uttering strange opinions in his pulpit. For a time the 
dissatisfaction was like muffled thunder, but at length the Church could stand it 
no longer. Dr. Thomas has, therefore, been tried by the Rock River Conference, 
to which he belongs, on the charges of maintaining the non-inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the moral theory of the Atonement, and the existence of a future pro- 
bation. In a document that the accused submitted, he presented his own posi- 
tion as follows :— 

“T believe that the Scriptures contain all things necessary for salvation, and 
that the will of God is there revealed. 

“To the governmental theory of the Atonement I have not the slightest 
objection, if there is left out of it the thought that penalty was put upon 
Christ. 

‘For aught I know, in the other state, souls may pass from right to wrong or 
from wrong to right. I believe that we go out of this world free to good or to evil, 
and that if a soul repents and turns to God even in hell, He will not cast it away. 
I have expressed a hope that lost souls may come into a better life in the future, 
but have not taught any positive doctrine.” 

In view of such admissions, there was not much room for hesitation, and so Dr. 
Thomas was found guilty, and deposed from the ministry. This led to an appeal 
to the Judicial Committee, and a shrieking cry of “ persecution” on the part of 
his friends. Among the methods taken to neutralise the moral effect of the find- 
ing, is the making of broad assertions that Dr. Thomas’ views are widely held by 
Methodists, and names of prominent men have been freely mentioned. One of 
these, Dr. Vincent of world-wide Sabbath school usefulness, writes to the papers 
putting himself squarely on orthodox ground, and justifying most incisively Dr. 
Thomas’ condemnation. A few of the weaker brethren seem to be courting a 
cheap martyrdom by rushing into print with expressions of sympathy with the 
accused, but meanwhile the great Methodist Church looks calmly on at the folly 
of men advertising themselves as would-be troublers in Israel. 


Stupents or Divinity.—Great anxiety has been occasioned by the falling off 
in the number of students for the ministry, in comparison with those of former 
years, For this a variety of plausible reasons can easily be given, all of which, 
however, must resolve themselves into the simple fact of a low sense of obligation 
to render direct personal service to Christ in the ministry of the Gospel. This 
diminution is the more distressing in view of the ever-increasing demand for 
ministers on this continent as the Churches all over it are increasing in size. 
Among the more-frequently assigned reasons for the deficiency are the expense of 
a long preparatory course of study, and the attractiveness to young men just when 
they are leaving college, of the prizes offered by commercial or professional life. 
It is, therefore, we believe, at present under contemplation by the authorities of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, to raise half-a-million of dollars, and to 
found a hundred scholarships of two hundred and fifty dollarseach. The Faculty 
hope by this means to float the students over and past the sandbanks on which 
so many have made shipwreck. The results of this movement will be watched 
with deep interest by all concerned in the future of the Church. 
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SCOTLAND. 

PRESBYTERIANS.— We learn from the Missionary Record of the Established 
Church that, about twenty years ago, William Burns took the long journey from 
Amoy to Pekin, to obtain for Protestant Christians the same liberties and 
immunities as those which had recently been granted to Roman Catholics. But 
the British Minister declined to take any action at the time, and the efforts and 
prayers of the devoted missionary seemed to be in vain. But a recent case of 
persecution led the United States Minister to interfere. His application was at 
once responded to ; and all the high authorities in the provinces have had orders 
sent to them to make no distinction between Romanists and Protestants. Very 
considerable advantages are thus secured, among which may be specially men- 
tioned, exemption from taxation for idolatrous purposes. 

The Sabbath school report of the Established Church for last year, gives the 
following statistics—1950 schools, 187,000 scholars, 17,500 teachers; while 
there are 44,000 in attendance on adult classes, partly taught by ministers, and 
partly by elders. 

Many of the South African colonists are not too favourable to missions. 
Sometimes you will hear very hard things said about them, and the Christian 
Kaffir comes in for many a hit. And a “local gift” of £3000 to the Free 
Church institution at Lovedale is all the more to be appreciated. Three natives 
from the Zambezi region have been recently baptised at Lovedale. 

From Livingstonia, Dr. Laws writes ‘that he has the Gospel of Mark in 
Chinganja, in the press; and that he has completed the translation of Matthew 
and Luke. 

There is a “ Presbyterian Alliance” in India, with which thirteen different 
“bodies ” are connected. A letter from Principal Millar of Madras, informs us 
that, at its last meeting, the Alliance unanimously resolved “ that the training of 
native Presbyterian missionaries should be carried on in common,” and that it was 
advisable that a common theological seminary, with a staff of at least three 
ordained professors, under the control of the Council of the Alliance, should be set 
up at Allahabad, “the most central of Indian cities,” the seat of the Alliance, and 
having near it several great Presbyterian Missions, both Scotch and American. The 
cost it is calculated will not be more than sixteen or eighteen hundred a-year. 

' A Jamaica missionary of note, belonging to the United Presbyterian Church, 
has recently passed away, the Rev. Warrand Carlile (or Carlyle), of Brownsville, 
a distant connection, and in early life a friend of the great writer. Mr. Carlile 
was of a good Paisley family, and for many years was a prosperous man of 
business there. From early years a man of Christian earnestness and prayer, on 
the death of his first wife, a sister of Edward Irving, he gave up his business, 
studied for the ministry, and in 1842, when he was upwards of forty years of 
age, went as a missionary to Jamaica; where ever since, with noble devotion, 
and much success he has laboured among the negroes of Brownsville, a picturesque 
mountain village, overlooking “the dark blue waters of the Caribbean Sea.” A 
man of intense religious convictions, his great delight was in preaching the 
blessed Gospel, but he was “the father of his people,” and took an interest in 
their temporal as well as their spiritual well-being. He directed the making of 
roads. He settled any disputes that arose. He dispensed medicines, and organised 
health measures. Doing the whole work of the congregation till he was well 
over the fourscore years, he died among his “ negro environments,” his life, we 
think a nobler, and we have no doubt, a far happier one than that of his famous 
relative. His sons are Rev. James E. Carlyle, formerly of the Free Church, 
Bombay, author of “South Africa and its Mission Fields,” and Rev, Gavin 
Carlyle, of the English Presbyterian Church, Ealing, London. 
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ENGLAND. 


Retiaious Cznsus.—The religious census—at least of large towns—which the 
Government failed to give, is being furnished to some extent by newspapers. 
First we have had a census of the church attendance at Newcastle, where with a 
population of 150,000, on the morning of 2nd October, there was a church 
attendance in all the places of worship of 22,534, not quite one in every six of 
the population, or, adding one-half more (too much we imagine) for evening 
attenders, we get, as the whole attendance for the day, 33,000, or one in every 
four and a-half; the Church of England contributing 9000, and the various 
dissenting bodies 24,000. Then we have Liverpool with 550,000 inhabitants, 
and an attendance, on the morning of 16th October, of 63,500, or one in 
every nine, or adding the evening half again, we have the whole attendance of 
the day, 95,000, or one in every five and a-half ; the Church of England contribut- 
ing 34,000, and the other bodies 61,000. Then once more we have Bristol. Here 
a different plan was adopted. The newspaper did not employ its own enumera- 
tors, but got the returns from ministers or other persons of authority in connec- 
tion with the churches and chapels. Under this plan Bristol looks much better. 
The population is 206,000, of whom, on the last Sabbath of October, some 83,000 
were at church, or about one in every two and a-half; the Church contributing 
35,000, and Dissent 49,000. But we do not feel ourselves able to believe in 
this return. 

CuurcH or Enetanp.—Dr. Ryle, the new evangelical bishop of Liverpool, has 
delivered his primary charge. It is long, and evidently meant to be a sort of 
manifesto. With here and there an indication that its author has not passed 
scatheless in these evil days, that evil communications have done some little 
corrupting in his case ; it is pretty bold in statement and ringing in tone. Dr. 
Ryle has no cathedral; and if some millionaire will build and endow one, 
he will be thankful ; but he is not going to trouble himself about it. He wants 
more churches and more living agents. He approves of evening communion, 
and does not think churches were made for flower and vegetable shows. As 
to the burning questions of the day, Bishop Ryle is strongly opposed to dis- 
establishment ; he cannot imagine how devout dissenters can be liberationists, 
and, indeed, does not believe that they are. What do the people want? 
They can do what he dares not do; they can go at their pleasure into any 
and every parish in the kingdom. And just think of our having a Popish 
Sovereign, a Mohammedan Prime Minister, a Jewish Chancellor. But after all, 
the real dangers are within. Far more is to be dreaded from unprotestantisers 
in the Church than all other foes outside. Scores of clergymen are doing what 
Laud never dared to do—are actually bringing in the mass. No matter that their 
ways have been declared unlawful, they pay no attention to the judges, and 
shriek out—Persecution! They must have new courts, forsooth. What sort of 
courts? A court of bishops? But the Record, the Church Times, the Rock, 
the Guardian, differ as they will on other things, all agree on the fallibility of 
bishops. Or a court of deans and eminent professors? But who is to select 
them? Dr. Ryle strongly believes in a court of trained laymen. And he is 
determined to stand up for the legal decisions which have been given, come 
what will—whether “secession, disruption, or disestablishment.” And this 
“mass” theology is perhaps not the worst. Very alarming is the ‘‘ widespread 
decay of distinct doctrinal religion.” Mark the vague way of speaking about 
religion in the newspapers, among the advocates of school-boards, in the fashion- 
able novels. They shrink from “clear cut” doctrine like a plague. In five 
houses out of six where there is any religion, earnestness, you find, is all they care 
for. If you interpose that such a one is wrong in his doctrine, they say that they 
don’t meddle with controversies, and he is an earnest man. Take that Broad 
School among us. What shocking language they use about the Bible ; what 
astounding theories they propound about the “blood of Christ.” All the old 
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great saving doctrines must stand aside, and their ‘‘ windbags” about the true, 
and the beautiful, and the high-souled, take their place. Why, we have hundreds 
of ministers who don’t seem to have a single bone in their body of divinity. 
Thousands of sermons are preached every year “smooth as billiard balls.” This 
“ jelly-fish Christianity ” is working fearful harm, especially among the young. 
It will never do. It has wrought no deliverance upon the earth. Who ever 
heard of a man without doctrines evangelising a district? The victories of 
Christianity have been won by a distinct doctrinal theology, and to that, as for 
our very life, we must cling. 

Great numbers of Diocesan Conferences have been recently held, and great 
numbers of subjects discussed. In fact, the Church of England seems turning 
into a vast debating society—conferences and convocations can debate, they can- 
not decree—affording ample opportunity for the culture of oratory. 

Nonconrormist.—The Nonconformists are much taken up about lay preach- 
ing, and how to develop and organise it, and about grouping their small country 
congregations, so that several may be ministered to by a single pastor to whom a 
decent stipend might then be secured. Some months ago there was a cruel 
massacre of native missionaries, belonging to the London Missionary Society, in 
New Guinea. Twelve persons in all were put to death. We learn from the 
Nonconformist that, notwithstanding, it has been resolved not to withdraw from 
the work. Native volunteers have been asked for, and the call has not merely 
been responded to, but responded to with enthusiasm; and nine brave youths 
have gone with the message of life to the blood-stained land. 

The Baptists seem to have had a very successful meeting of their Union at 
Southampton and Portsmouth. Mr. Spurgeon was present, and preached twice to 
vast audiences. On one occasion he made his appearance on the platform, accom- 
panied by Lord Radstock, Lord Mount-Edgecumbe, and Canon Wilberforce—of 
the last of whom he was the guest. There were papers read on many subjects. 

The missionaries on the Congo are working vigorously at their stations on the 
north bank of the great river. Mr. Stanley has been cordially helping them, and, 
by the use of his steamer the Belgique, and an ample supply of native porters, 
they had got with their stores near Isangili, where a site for building has been 
also chosen. They hope ere very long to be at the Pool. 





FRANCE. 


THE “Synop GENERAL” OF THE FRENCH REFORMED CHURCH. 


Ir will be remembered that three years ago a General Synod or Assembly of the 
French Reformed Church was held in Paris. We purposely use the expression 
“ French Reformed Church,” as it is through a misconception of facts that the 
terms “parti évangélique” and “parti libéral” are used. The Government having, 
since 1872, neglected to call together the legitimate representatives of the Church, 
the evangelical presbyteries, after waiting patiently for some years, resolved to act 
independently of the Minister of Public Worship. The provincial synods met 
proprio motu in 1878, and elected delegates for the purpose of constituting a 
General Assembly. This met in Paris in 1879, and any of our readers who 
desire to understand the connection between that Assembly and the one which 
has just taken place at Marseilles must refer to the account then given in The 
Catholic Presbyterian. 

The last session of the “ Synode Général” was opened at Marseilles on 18th 
October. It numbered eighty delegates (of whom one-half were laymen) sent up 
by each of the provincial synods. The first two or three sittings were occupied 
by the nomination of the moderator, vice-moderators, and secretaries, and also by 
the enumeration of the different petitions sent up to the supreme assembly by 
the provincial synods. M. le Pasteur Babut, who has been for the last six years 
at the head of the movement in favour of a synod independent of the State, 
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received a unanimous testimony of the respect of his brethren, by being elected 
moderator. A great variety of questions claimed the attention of the synod, but 
we shall here limit ourselves to those that are of general interest. 

One of the most important topics of discussion was certainly that concerning 
the status of evangelists. During the last two years several of our home missions 
have employed as agents pious laymen to preach and catechise. Lately a move- 
ment was initiated with the avowed purpose of conferring a kind of ordination on 
these agents, and thus to give them the sanction and authority of the Church. 
This tendency has, however, been checked by the decision of the great majority 
of provincial synods, The reason given for thus nipping this plan in the bud was, 
that the constitution of a kind of lower order of clergy would be, of all things, 
most antagonistie to the genius of Protestantism. The “‘Synode Général” has 
therefore decided that these evangelists should remain unordained in the future as 
they have been until now, and should be placed for the work confided to them 
under the direction of a pastor designated by the presbytery of the district in 
which their field of labour should be situated, As an incentive to work and a 
recognition of past services, it is understood that after some years of successful 
labour and an examination passed on theological subjects before a committee of 
the General Assembly, these evangelists might be exceptionally introduced into 
the ranks of the ministry. 

An agitation has been set on foot by the advanced party of the Chamber of 
Deputies for the purpose of rendering military service compulsory for ministers 
of the different denominations. There will certainly be no egotistic shrinking 
back from patriotic exigencies on the part of our ministers in case of invasion ; 
their conduct during the Franco-German War is sufficient to prove this. Still, 
conscientious scruples with regard to the shedding of human blood by the messen- 
gers of the gospel of love could not be overlooked. A resolution was moved and 
adopted to the effect that, in time of war, ministers should be attached to the 
ambulance service, which is understood to be quite as perilous a position as that 
of an active combatant. 

In view of the secularist tendencies which characterise the present state of 
society, it is unavoidable that the Churches should in several ways be interfered 
with by the new laws which the parliamentary majority are at present enacting. 
One of these which must necessarily make its effect felt in a very direct way on 
French Protestantism will certainly be put into practice before long—viz., the 
extinction of denominational schools. Until quite recently, in almost every 
locality where Protestants were at all numerous, a school, the master of which 
was under the control of the presbytery, existed close to the Roman Catholic 
school, The exclusion of all religious teaching from the State schools, though 
apparently favourable to freedom of thought, will in reality place many of our 
flocks in a most disadvantageous position ; our children, for many years to come, 
especially in rural districts, must necessarily fall under Roman Catholic influence, 
for things are conducted so that the “ Fréres de la doctrine Chrétienne” will in 
many cases remain at the head of their schools. In view of this danger the 
general synod could not remain speechless. It was therefore recommended that 
a vigorous effort should be made by presbyteries to keep open, by voluntary 
contributions, the Church schools, which until now have been salaried by 
Government. 

Among other subjects that engaged the attention of the Synod were—the care 
of vacant parishes, of which there are fifty ; the revision of the translation of 
the Scriptures ; the recruiting of the finances, &c. Very cordial adherence was 
given to the Presbyterian Alliance. In the official letter to the pastors and 
people of the Church, great stress is laid on the assertion of her freedom, which 
the assembling of this Synod implies, and great hope is expressed that the carrying 
out of the Presbyterian system, which had its cradle in France, will be attended 
with the best results in the history of the Church, which has suffered so long 
from want of autonomy and Presbyterian action. 
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AUSTRALIA—VICTORIA. 


CASE OF THE REV. CHARLES STRONG, MELBOURNE. 
(By a Former Minister in Victoria.) 


Tue ecclesiastical cause which has made such a sensation in this colony, arose 
from the Rev. Charles Strong, minister of the Scots Church, Melbourne, having 
sent an article on the Atonement for publication to the Victorian Review, the 
only periodical of a really literary kind in the colony. Its appearance caused no 
small amount of talk and speculation, as it contained certain statements which 
were looked upon as: somewhat opposed to the faith, and inconsistent with 
the position of a pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Victoria. Although chiefly 
historical in his statement of the doctrine, still in his more personal dealing 
with it, so negative and doubtful were the views expressed by Mr. Strong that 
his fellow-presbyters were urged to the necessity of taking up the matter. Not, 
however, until the more distant Presbytery of Castlemaine had moved, did his 
own Presbytery of Melbourne take action. Mr. M‘Eachran moved that “an 
opportunity be afforded Mr. Strong to confer with the presbytery, in the hope 
that he may give such explanations as may remove the feeling of uneasiness 
occasioned by the article.” To this Mr. M. Macdonald moved as an amendment, 
“that the presbytery resolve to institute inquiry, and appoint a committee to 
examine the article, and report to a subsequent meeting of the presbytery.” 
The Rev. J. L. Rentoul moved: “That the presbytery feels sincere concern 
at the seemingly negative character of the teaching in that paper [by Mr. Strong], 
and inasmuch as the Christian faith rests on certain historic redemptive facts, 
especially the supernatural atoning, life, death, and the resurrection and ascension 
of our Lord, the presbytery urge that these historic facts be made prominent in 
all our pulpit and public utterances.” Mr. M‘Eachran having withdrawn his 
motion, Mr. Macdonald’s amendment was carried. The Committee appointed 
went to work at the task assigned them as best they could, reported to the pres- 
bytery in terms of mild reprobation as to the offending article, and the presbytery 
requested of Mr. Strong that in his future pulpit ministrations the doctrines 
involved be made more distinctive and emphatic. 

Mr. Strong’s congregation naturally felt bound to repudiate the interference of 
the presbytery. But a new element appeared ; and notwithstanding a proposal 
to increase Mr, Strong’s salary of £1300, he intimated his purpose of resigning 
his charge. 

It was stated to the congregation at their annual meeting that,— 

“On the 28th July last, the chairman of the board of management received a 
communication from the Rev. Charles Strong, intimating that, in consequence of 
the strained and unsatisfactory nature of his relations with the brethren, and the 
hopelessness of any improvement in that direction, he felt that his position was 
no longer endurable, and that he had resolved to sever his connection with the 
Presbyterian Church of Victoria. Mr. Strong added that he fully appreciated 
the kindness and sympathy of the Scots’ Church Congregation, and would not 
take any step hastily which might occasion them inconvenience, but he wished to 
be relieved of his charge early next year. The board of management met and 
appointed a deputation to wait upon Mr. Strong, and endeavour to induce him 
to alter his resolution; and, after repeated interviews and consultations, the 
board reported to the congregation—that Mr. Strong had consented to continue 
in his charge as minister of the Scots’ Church till March, 1883, but that he is 
unable to alter his decision to eventually sever his connection with the Presby- 
terian Church of Victoria.” 

The Rev. C. Strong supplemented this report by reading an address containing 
the following amongst other remarks :— 

“Tt is with many painful regrets that I think of loosing the tie which for six 
years has bound us together as minister and people. The strained relations 
which, as you know, exist between me and many of the brethren in the Church 
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sourts have naturally rendered my position as minister of the Scots’ Church 
»xtremely uncomfortable, and perhaps, after all that has come and gone between 
18, it is well for all parties that a change should be made. I need not tell you 
jhat my interpretation of Christianity and of the creeds of our Church is what is 
ralled—and often so with a sneer—‘ broad’ or ‘liberal.’ I have been brought 
1p in this school, and further experience and study have more and more con- 
vinced me that breadth and liberality are absolutely necessary to a minister of 
she Gospel in order to the development of a healthy Christian life, and in order 
‘0 reach the hearts and minds of an increasingly large class in the present day. 

‘Applause.) Others, however, hold a different and opposite view, to which they 
we perfectly entitled, so long as it has been deliberately and honestly arrived at. 

[t is not to be wondered at, ‘therefore, that a collision of views should have taken 
place, nor can the danger of similar future collisions be disguised. Standing 
almost alone, I cannot “but, feel: keenly the. estrangement which our different 
theological tendencies have produced betweent me ’and meny of my brethren in 
the presbytery, and after the experience especially of the past year, I confess that 
[ shrink from the prospect of any’ future-toqnflict:” 

Following this address there were, speeches from the chairman, Mr. J. C. 
Stewart (one of the elders), and others, all similar in tone, expressing great 
regret at Mr. Strong’s having found it mecessary to leave his congregation. The 
liscussion even went so far as to indicate the existence of a feeling that the 
time had arrived for revising the standards of the Presbyterian Church, and 
bringing them into harmony with modern thought. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Stewart (who, besides being an elder of the Scots’ Church 
2xongregation, occupies the honourable position of law-adviser to the Church), 
took it on him to denounce all round,—the Church, the presbytery, and the Con- 
fession of Faith. Here was a wider issue. And so, from the comparatively 
smaller offence of the minister, the minds of the brethren and the public were 
liverted to the much larger offence of the elder and the legal adviser of the 
thurch in general. Mr. Stewart was informed that his language would be 
brought up at the next meeting of presbytery. Accordingly, on the 6th Septem- 
ber the following motion was tabled thereanent by Rev. T. R. M. Wilson :— 

“The presbytery having had their attention called to the speech of Mr. J. C. 
Stewart in the Scots’ Church, on the 15th August, as reported in the newspapers, 
and also to a letter by Mr. Stewart in The Argus of 19th August, find— 

1. “That Mr. Stewart’s statements are fitted to misrepresent to the Scots’ 
Church congregation and to the public the recent action of the presbytery in the 
sase of the Rev. C. Strong, and the decision come to, in which both he and Mr. 
Strong acquiesced. 

2. “That Mr. Stewart has misrepresented subscription to the Standards of the 
Church as involving certain inferences and interpolations of his own, and upon 
the ground of these he has held up the Confession of Faith to contempt; and he 
is hereby required to express deep regret for having made these contemptuous 
misrepresentations. 

3. “That his imputation of dishonesty to all who profess to assert, maintain, 
and defend the whole doctrine of the Confession, though it has been so far 
publicly withdrawn, and though it certainly involves himself in this sweeping 
charge of unfaithfulness to a most solemn engagement, ought to be fully and 
explicitly retracted. 

4, “The presbytery also express deep regret that the Rev. C. Strong should 
have been present when these misrepresentations were made without doing any- 
thing to correct them.” 

Mr. Stewart being occupied at the time the presbytery met with preparations 
for leaving the colony on a visit to England, and having too many business 
engagements on hand to be able to remain during the morning, was permitted to 
deliver his explanation before the debate was opened. Having done so he retired 
from the sitting. 

The discussion which ensued occupied two days, and the report took up no less 
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than sixteen columns of The Argus. The leading speeches were given by the 
more prominent members of presbytery, and for the most part, were neither 
unworthy of the men nor the cause. Ultimately, the following resolution was 
carried by 18 votes to 8, notice of appeal being taken by Rev. J. Hay on behalf 
of Mr. Stewart, to whom there adhered also Rev. Charles Strong, and others :— 

‘That inasmuch as Mr. Stewart was informed by the presbytery that he ought 
to retract fully and explicitly the imputation of dishonesty to all who profess to 
assert, maintain, and defend the whole doctrine of the Confession, and has not 
done so, the presbytery express strong disapproval of his conduct, and hereby 
censure him accordingly. And inasmuch as Mr. Stewart was required to express 
deep regret for contemptuous misrepresentation of the Standards of this Church, 
and has not done so, the presbytery declare that he cannot again sit as a member 
of the presbytery till he comply with this requirement.” 

Mr. Stewart sails homsward, seeking lealsh UPPER ‘the Ceep seas, where, we 
sincerely trust, he may, fing ae 

We are pleased to find from The Arg qus summary tinder the latest date (Sep- 
tember =) the following item, in its report of, the meeting of presbytery, held 
on the 20th. And we sincer ely trust that this.may prove the harbinger of 
sweeter and smoother seasons yet in stove for our southern sister :— 

“ Mr, Stewart’s case was next consiger¢d, the Rev. J. Hay, who had given 
notice of appeal to the General Assembly against the decision of the presbytery, 
agreeing to withdraw it. Thereupon the Rev. F. R. M. Wilson brought forward 
a resolution expressing satisfaction at Mr. Stewart’s having disclaimed any 
intention of imputing dishonesty to the office-bearers of the Church, and hoping 
that he would yet see his way to express regret for having misrepresented the 
Standards and spoken contemptuously of the Confession of Faith. After some 
slight discussion, Mr. Wilson gave notice that he would move this resolution at 
the next meeting of the presbytery, to be held on October 4.” 

We have contented ourselves with a bare statement of the facts, aware that in 
any annineeiney we must depart from the position of neutrality which a historian 

tee We trust that, notwithstanding the agitation, and the many 
Raye been said, the Presbyterian cause will maintain its 
e and more a blessing to the colony. 


Tope, no that English- ‘speaking residents there have been almost 
entirely neglected by the Presbyterian Churches. I do not answer for other 
Churches, but for the Free Church of Scotland I have to say that the case is 
different. That Church has permanent ministers at Lausanne, Pau, Nice, Genoa, 
Leghorn, Florence, Rome, Naples, Lisbon, Gibraltar, and Malta. It supplies 
ordinances at suitable seasons every year at Aix-les-Bains, Montreux, Lucerne, 
Interlaken, The Engadine, Biarritz, Cannes, Mentone Constantinople, Spa, and 
Stettin. It is at present enlarging the number of such stations, partly through 
the liberal gift of an American friend. Other places are supplied by our mis- 
sionaries to the Jews. All this may be but a drop in the bucket ; but it shows 
that the highly important matter has not been overlooked by us. —Yours, 

Jas. G. MackintTosu, 


Secretary of Colonial and Continental Committees 
of Free Church of Scotland. 


Note on April Number.—In a letter from Hungary in this number it was 
stated, in illustration of the interest felt in religious questions, that the colporteurs 
of the Bible Society were mostly Baptists, ‘and propagated Baptist principles. 
We are assured by the agent of the Society in Vienna that its colporteurs are 
not allowed to propagate denominational principles, and that this instruction is 
constantly kept under their notice. 
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